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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——. 
T was announced on Saturday that the directors of the 
Chartered Company of South Africa had resolved at 
length to accept the resignations of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit, 
who, however, retain their deep interest in Rhodesia and in the 
Chartered Company’s shares. It appears from an answer 
given by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons that he 
sanctioned this step, even if it was not taken at his sugges- 
tion. The settlers in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, in- 
cluding the Boers, are very angry, but it does not appear 
that any other consequences will follow, and the settlers’ 
hands are very full. The revolt is still spreading, and though 
the blacks are unable to capture any fortified post, however 
small, they never give the British “ patrols ” or flying corps an 
opportunity of inflicting any defeat. They have, moreover, 
elected a son of Lobengula the King of all the tribes. Sir F. 
Carrington telegraphs home that he has enough men, and Mr. 
Chamberlain says he shall not summon Sikhs, because he is 
advised that such a step would create an impression of our 
weakness. That sounds to us like a House of Commons’ 
answer. We can imagine some grave reasons why it is not 
advisable to use Indian troops in South Africa, where preju- 
dices of race are strong; but the fact that the Queen can 
dispose of two sorts of troops instead of one could hardly 
create an impression of weakness. If white troops are sent 
we are satisfied, but we can hardly believe that the five 
thousand two hundred soldiers now in South Africa are 
sufficient to put down a movement which may easily spread 
over the whole of the Colonies. The Cape Premier, Sir G. 
Sprigg, we see, is not certain that the rising will not pass the 
frontier even of his Colony, and Natal, with its huge propor- 
tion of blacks to whites, is never safe. 








Sir Charles Dilke publishes in the Daily Chronicle of 
Wednesday what professes to be a review of Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson’s book on “ The Nation’s Awakening,” but what is 
really a serious article on the foreign situation of Great 
Britain. He takes a most pessimistic view. He thinks we 
shall not have to fight a coalition of two Powers, because that 
would allow us to form alliances, but that we shall have to 
fight three—viz., Germany, Russia, and France—with all 
possible allies, and in particular Austria, holding aloof as cool 
spectators. Our danger, for several reasons, will not be 
immediate, but within ten years, or sooner should the Emperor 
of Austria die in the interval, it will be upon us,—the form of 
quarrel, as we understand Sir Charles Dilke, being probably 
about Egypt. The real reason would be the irremovable one, 
jealousy of our prosperity and expansion. He would not 
have Great Britain commence any system of alliances, but 
would have her develop her resources to the utmost with a 
view to this menacing contingency. Views of this kind 
held by a man of such wide general information have an in- 
terest of their own, but they savour to us a little of prophetic 
politics. Nobody can tell in our time what a day may bring 





forth. Who would have dreamed in 1868 that France was 
on the eve of a paralytic stroke, the effects of which would 
endure for a quarter of a century, or have believed in 1867 
that Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs were on the eve of a 
durable and most effective alliance P The necessity for fighting 
will, we think, come, but the number or the force of our 
enemies or our allies is of the secrets which the gods keep 
hidden. The Coalition suggested will have colonies for 
object; and suppose America, being also threatened in its 
reversions by the three Powers, decides to take a hand in that 
rubber P 


All accounts from America agree in stating that the 
November election will be fought out round the currency 
pivot. The Democrats, most of whom believe in silver, are 
unable to resist the temptation of catching the silver vote; 
and it is understood that their Convention, which is beginning 
to assemble at Chicago, will pronounce “ squarely ” in favour 
of a Bill making silver legal tender for all debts at a ratio of 
1 to 16, which is within a fraction of the old 5s. an ounce 
price for silver. The effect, of course, will be that all the 
silver in the market will be drawn towards the United States, 
and that all gold in circulation will be shipped to pay for it. 
The currency, in fact, will be silver, asin Indiaand China. That 
will not signify in the end; but intermediately the change will 
produce a vast transfer of property from creditors to debtors, 
a heavy fall in the credit of the States abroad, and a collapse 
in the transmission of European capital to America for 
investment. The remarkable silence of the Democratic party 
as to their candidate still continues, and it is probable that 
the leaders have some unexpected but popular name in reserve. 
Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, who is managing everything, 
and who is the most dangerous man in the Union, is dis- 
qualified by not having been born an American. 


We record with a certain interest the passing on Thursday 
of a Civil Code applicable to the whole of Germany. It will 
take effect from January Ist, 1900, from which date the 
entire Empire will enjoy the same criminal and civil system 
of law. That is a long step taken towards unification, a much 
longer step than we have yet taken in Great Britain, but 
total unification is still very far off. Not to mention the 
loyalty still felt towards the smaller dynasties, some of which, 
like that of Mecklenburg, are of great antiquity, all Germans 
outside Old Prussia dislike the special character which the 
Hohenzollerns have succeeded in impressing upon their 
people. If Prussians were as agreeable as they are efficient, 
particularism would not last five years, but as it is, it 
survives much bad government and some ridicule. The 
Prussian Civil servant is upright, efficient, and entirely well 
meaning, but the most patient of dogs will fret under the 
comb, and the comb is never out of the Prussian’s hand. 


The despatches which have passed between the home 
Government and that of India on the subject of the cost 
of the Indian troops sent to Suakin, add little to the 
general knowledge of the matter. The Viceroy and his 
Council contend that India has no interest in the Soudan, 
while the Secretary for India contends that it has an interest 
of the first importance,—namely, its interest in the perma- 
nent safety of the half-way house. The difference, it wil: be 
seen, is radical, and Parliament must be arbiter; but we do 
not quite see why the argument we recently pressed is left so 
entirely out of sight. If an ally sent troops to help us we 
should not pay the whole expense of those troops, and why 
then should we pay it in the case of India, which receives 
the protection of our Fleet and contributes the merest trifle, 
£100,000 a year, towards its cost? The whole Mediterranean 
squadron is kept up to guard the Indian waterway. It is 
said that Indian opinion is unanimous, and we dare say that 
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is the case; but so it would be if it were proposed that 
Parliament should pay the whole of the home charges. 
Indians, Eoropean as well as native, think the British 
Treasury a gold-mine, and hate paying anything which can 
be saved for themselves. . 

On Friday, June 26th, the House of Commons discussed 
the Naval Estimates, and heard. from. Mr.: Allan an im- 
passioned attack on the Belleville boilers which are being 
largely adopted in the Navy. Mr. Goschen made an excellent. 
defence of the action of the Admiralty, and pointed out that 
the merits of the boilers were to be fully tested at the trials 
of the ‘ Terrible’ and the * Powerful,’ which have been fitted 
with them. Another important point. touched on was the 
subsidies to merchant cruisers. Sir J. Colomb considered 
we did not get value for our money, and Mr.S. Smith pointed 
out that out of the twenty merchant ships capable of steaming 
twenty knots an hour only six belonged to England. This 
showed a fearful danger, as we had no cruisers which could 
catch these fast vessels. Our subsidies ought to encourage 
the building of fast merchant steamers. Mr. Goschen ad- 
mitted that the present arrangements were not altogether 
satisfactory, but doubted the need for stimulating our ship- 
owners in building first-class vessels. Later, Mr. Allan 
deprecated the small salaries paid by the Admiralty. The 
head engineer only got £1,300 a year. If he were in a factory 
he would get double that sum. He paid his own head clerk 
more than the Civil Lord got. Mr. Allan, of course, forgot 
to consider the pension and the status, but for all that we are 
glad to see so strenuous a Radical insisting on the folly of 
paying low salaries. There is no greater madness which a 
nation can commit than that. 


On Monday the House of Commons continued the report 
stage of the Rating Bill, and a number of amendments of a 
more or less dilatory and obstructive character were brought 
forward by the Opposition. It soon became evident that the 
enemies of the Bill were determined if possible to prevent 
Mr. Balfour getting the Bill reported that night, and accord- 
ingly the debate soon became a struggle as to whether the 
Government should or should not have its own way. The 
result was an all-night sitting, marked by several incidents, 
but none of a very disorderly character,—a circumstance due 
to the wonderful mixture of tact and firmness with which the 
Speaker, who is clearly one of the most efficient of men, con- 
ducted the business of the sitting. By 8 o’clock, however, 
on Tuesday morning, the energies of the Opposition were 
exhausted, and the Bill was reported. The Opposition Press 
are jubilant at having kept Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chaplin out 
of bed, but we cannot quite see why. It is curious to note 
how the impotence of the Opposition takes away all sense of 
responsibility, and makes them do things they would never 
dream of doing were their chances of coming back not so 
entirely remote. 


On Wednesday the Opposition took the unusual step of 
opposing the third reading of the Rating Bill. In a 
series of set speeches the leaders held the Bill up to public 
odium. Mr. Asquith argued that the agricultural interest 
did not need help, because since 1815 the rent of agricultural 
land had increased by £3,000,000, while rates had fallen from 
4s, to 2s. 3d. Sir Henry Fowler argued that there would be 
no relief to.agriculture because the most distressed land was 
not rated at more than 10s. an acre, and such land would 
only get 6di:an acre in the way of relief. As far as relief 
went the Bill was an idle mockery. Sir William Harcourt 
made great play with a circular sent out bya Welsh land- 
lord, pointing out to his tenants that the Government Bill 
would “amount to exactly the same thing” as sending the 
agent round to announce an 8 per cent. reduction of 
rent. Sir William Harcourt ended by declaring that the Bill 
had its origin in the same spirit which inspired the Corn- 
laws. The money would be taken from the poorest classes, 
and in many cases given to the richest. The measure was 
“unjust,” “odious,” and “invidious,” and would be bitterly 
and justly resented. Mr. Balfour’s reply was excellent in 
tact and temper. He showed, as we have shown on a previous 


occasion, how absurd it was of the Opposition to declare first 
that the Government is pouring enormous sums of money 
into the pockets of the landlords, and then that the supposed 
relief to agriculture is utterly worthless and contemptible in 








amount. On a division being taken the third reading wag 
carried by 152 votes (292 to 140). Mr. Perks and Mr. Strachey, 
Gladstonian county Members, voted for the Bill, and Mr, 
Luttrell and Mr. Lambert abstained, Such action ig 
significant. Rural Gladstonians are quite as eager for the 
‘Bill as rural Unionists. Two urbait Unfotlists abytained. 


On Thursday the House discussed the Uganda-Railway 
vote, under which £3,000,000 is to be raised and spent. Sir 
Charles Dilke strongly opposed the railway, which he declared 
would only open up a useless country,—one without re- 
sources and not really fit for white occupation. The rail- 
way would not only involve the country in enormous expense 
at the beginning, but would be a cause of continual deficit. 
and a constant drain on the British taxpayer. Mr. Curzon 
said it was too late to challenge the making of the rail. 
way. Three thousand Indian labourers were now at work, 
but it was hoped that later the natives of the interior might 
be induced to work for wages. One thing, at any rate, the 
Government had resolved upon. They would not use any 
form of forced labour. As to the climate, opinions differed, 
but the greatest living authority, Sir John Kirk, held the 
plateau on the way to Uganda to be the healthiest portion of 
the Continent. After speeches of a somewhat wandering and 
inconsequent character from Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Perks, and 
Dr. Clark, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a telling 
little reply, showing that the case against the line had been 
much exaggerated, and pointing out that the scheme was by 
no means so unpractical and unbusinesslike as had been repre- 
sented. Ultimately the vote was carried by a majority of 180 
(255 to 75). 


Cardinal Vaughan has published an official synopsis of the 
Encyclical just issued by Leo XIII. We have said enough of 
this document elsewhere, but its main drift is to restate the 
old teaching of Rome, that Christ gave the headship of his 
Church to St. Peter, that the Bishops of Rome are the 
successors of St. Peter, and that, consequently, the Popes 
have “jarisdiction” over all true Christians. In fact, the 
first test of a true Christianity is submissiveness to the Popes. 
Lord Halifax thinks that this side of the Encyclical has been 
made unduly prominent in Cardinal Vaughan’s synopsis, and 
in a satirical letter suggests that this was his Eminence’s inten- 
tion, which is probably true. Cardinal Vaughan was nota con- 
vert, he rather disbelieves in the conversion of England, except, 
of course, by divine grace, and he greatly likes pointing out 
that the doctrines which to Englishmen are most difficult are 
precisely those upon which the Papacy lays most stress. That 
is frank, and may even win some admiration for Rome from 
those who have always thought of the Papacy as a rather 
tricky power. Nobody can say that the pretensions of the 
Vatican are concealed in the Encyclical. 


The French are evidently going to have trouble with 
Madagascar. The Hovas do not like them at all, and are 
assailing them through a kind of guerilla war, bands of 
“brigands” attacking and sometimes defeating parties of 
Senegalese troops. M. Laroche, the Resident-in-Chief, has 
been compelled to invoke the authority of the Queen, and is 
in consequence accused of attending to her representations 
instead of those of the French settlers, who again allege 
that the Resident is far too impartial in commercial matters, 
even occasionally appearing to favour foreign, and especially 
English, traders. There is no prospect of securing a surplus 
revenue, and, of course, the expected colonists from home do 
not put in an appearance. “ We want nothing,” exclaims one 
writer, “ but capital and colonists,” “ but we do not get them.” 
There are, too, the usual jealousies and collisions between the 
civil and military authorities in the island. M. Laroche, 
therefore, is to be removed; but it is feared that the garrison 
must be increased, that more functionaries must be imported, 
and that the cost of the colony will hardly be less than half- 
a-million a year. This is the regular history of French 
colonies, in Asia as well as Africa, in the Mediterranean as 
well as the Pacific, and it ensures the ultimate failure of the 
policy of colonial expansion. The voters are delighted with 
new colonies, which ‘they regard as affronts to the English ; 
but they will not send their children to them, and resent 
being asked for taxes, in the distribution of which they have 
no share. cg 


A correspondent ofthe Daily News who is staying at 
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Tokio has had an interesting conversation with the Marquis 
Ato, the Prime Minister of Japan. The Marquis did not 
enter upon the foreign policy of-his country, but he observed 
that the Europeanising of her civilisation, which was partly 
accidental, was coming to an end, and that the new genera- 
tion in Japan were falling back upon the old national mode 
of life. They had begun to doubt, from contact with 
Enropeans; whether European civilisation was altegether 
d. He disbelieved entirely in the necessity of religion, 
holding that an educated people will be a moral people, and 
that right-living is far better than prayer. Nevertheless he 
saw and deplored the lack of reverence among Japanese 
young men, which might even be a serious source of danger 
to the community. He had, he hinted, even prevented the 
extension of education to women because he saw that it would 
have that very result. The correspondent confirms this view, 
describing Young Japan as utterly detestable, without 
reverence for anything, and inclined to strike against its 
teachers for the most frivolous reasons. It is “selfish, 
ignorant, and conceited to the most odious degree.” There 
is a hint in that account which the English lovers of 
secularised education will do well to study, for this is the 
result which their system tends to produce in England as 
well as Japan. Christianity is no doubt harder to kill out 
than Buddhism or Shintoism, but once killed they will have 
to find a substitute in the training of the young, and a mere 
“development of intelligence” will not d». Why should a 
merely intelligent being ever suppress himself ? 


We regret to notice the death of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, at the age of eighty-five. She was the most effective 
female philanthropist who ever lived. Her story, “Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin,” was a book into which its author, while 
equipped with perfect knowledge of the scenes she described, 
threw her whole heart, and it consequently achieved a mar- 
-vellous suecess. It is asserted that two million copies were 
sold in England and America, and we question if any one ever 
read it without in his heart becoming more or less an 
abolitionist. It helped almost as much as the insurrection of 
the South to procure the legal abolition of slavery through- 
out the Union, and so may be said to have rescued millions 
from the most grievous, because the most enduring, of all 
forms of oppression. The effect of the book was the more 
amazing. beeause Mrs. Stowe, though she could touch the 
springs of both tears and laughter, was neither a great woman 
mor a great artist. Her other stories, with the possible ex- 
ception of “The Minister’s Wooing,” which contains some 
subtle painting of mental conflicts, are scarcely third-rate, 
‘and her accounts of her reception in Europe are at best but 
commonplace. She deserved her reputation nevertheless, for 
there is nothing quite like “ Uncle Tom ” in literature, so full 
is it of the spiritual fire which will not allow itself, though 
it is burning, to consume the innocent with the guilty. The 
portrait of St. Clair might have been drawn by an apologist 
for slavery. 


We are glad to see that the majority of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the manning of merchant ships has 
adopted a proposal often urged in these columns,—namely, 
that the State should undertake the work of teaching their 
duties to our seafaring population, and in exchange should 
have a call upon their services as a Naval Reserve. We most 
earnestly hope that this suggestion will be adopted. It is 
really one for technical education in the most important of 
British industries. Training-ships should be established in 
all our chief ports, and boys should be given gratuitously 
thorough instruction in the duties of seamen, stokers, and 
artificers. In exchange the boys’ names should be placed on the 
register of the Naval Reserve, and they should be liable to be 
called on in case of need to help man our battle-ships during 
a fixed period of, say, ten years. There should, of course, be 
arrangements for re-engagement and for suitable pay. If a 
couple of hundred boys were trained each year in each of 
our larger ports, we should, in ten years time, have a reserve 
register equal to the French Inscription Maritime. We trust 
Mr. Goschen will not miss this great opportunity. 


On Saturday last Mr. Morley visited his constituency at 
Forfar, and at a public dinner, while returning thanks for the 
Houses of. Parliament, begged his audienee not to believe all 
the evil things they heard of the House of Commons. The 
present House of Commons did not, ef course, command his 





unmixed admiration, but in his experience of a dozen or 
thirteen years he had never seen a House of Commons which, 
“in temper, in seriousness, in its attention to business, in its 
perfect good humour, more fully commanded and deserved the 
respect of those who composed it and of those who elected 
them.” The great predominance among them of young men 
of considerable promise, not by any means most of them on 
the Liberal side, but young men of promise and of serious 
attention to public business, was an excellent sign. We agree, 
and believe that the personnel of the House of Commons has 
never been better or worthy of more praise. But what is the 
good of getting together a body of able men, and then so 
tying them collectively by rules and conventions that they 
are at the mercy of the bores and windbags? ‘The fact that 
the quality of the Commons is'so good only makes the 
spectacle of their impotence more melancholy. 


At Greenwich on Saturday Mr. Courtney presided at a 
special dinner of the Cobden Club held to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Repeal of the Corn-laws. It was 
possible, he admitted, that, in spite of Free-trade, our 
national prosperity might decline, but if it did Free-trade 
would break the fall. Our best way of promoting Free-trade 
principles was to show we did not doubt them onrselves. 
After reading the speeches of a certain great personage of 
to-day, he had been tempted to say: “ Lord Salisbury, you 
want other nations to believe in Free-trade; begin by 
believing in it yourself.” Even the devotees of the Free- 
trade policy had sometimes used language which encouraged 
the fallacious belief on the part of others that the adoption 
of Free-trade was a loss. They had chaffered and bargained 
as if it were a sacrifice to adopt this policy. What Mr, 
Courtney had to say on the proposal for an Imperial 
Zollverein was most impressive, useful, and timely. 
At one time we tried to make the United Kingdom self- 
contained, but some fifty years ago realised our mistake. 
“Was there any reason for believing that a policy which was 
a mistake within the United Kingdom would not be a mistake 
within the united Empire? If in the interests of the whole 
community we threw open the markets of England to the 
whole world, how could we attempt to reprodace in the 
Empire the features of the system that prevailed before that 
was done,—internal Free-trade, external Protection?” Not 
many Colonists, he believed, were disposed to listen to the 
advice which had been given them on this subject. Let them, 
however, understand that if this policy were entered upon for 
one moment, it would be entered upon with the intention 
of breaking it down. If we consented to establish this kind 
of Zollverein it would be with the intention of putting an 
end to it as soon as possible after its accomplishment, That 
is excellent sense, and we trust will be taken to heart by 
those who are inelined to the notion of arriving at Free-trade 
by way of Protection. Let the whole Empire unite in a policy 
of complete free exchange. That would indeed be a union 
worth preserving. 


The completed buildings of the Indian Institute at Oxford 
were opened on Wednesday by Lord George Hamilton, the 
Secretary of State for India. He was not, he declared, a hero- 
worshipper, but if there was any body of men to whom he 
would willingly take off his hat as benefactors of humanity it 
was the Indian Civil Service. Lord George, in the course of 
his speech, told an interesting story of Sir George Clerk, an 
old Indian ruler, who declared that what India wanted was 
the abolition of the telegraph-wires, not only running home 
but inside India. He explained this by saying that when he 
went out to India he was sent up the country with nothing 
but a knowledge of the vernacular. He had to keep his dis- 
trict quiet and govern by his own resources, and the only 
way he accomplished that task was by making friends of the 
notables of the district, and governing to a large extent through 
them and by their opinions. Sir George went on to say :— 
“In our days you send out young men, and they go out to a 
district with a code under one arm and a telegraph-wire under 
the other. They have to enforce their code, and if they cannot 
all they have to do is to telegraph for somebody to help them 
to doso. That is not the way to make good administrators.” 
That is a striking story, and contains a lesson for all 
bureaucracies, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPPOSITION HOBBY-HORSE. 


A agen set debate on the third reading of the Rating 
Bill forced on the House by the Opposition is a sign 
that they intend to make that measure their chief weapon 
of attack upon the Unionists. Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Sir William Harcourt each in turn bestrode 
the rating hobby-horse, and rode it round the Parlia- 
mentary arena, brandishing his spear and _ shouting 
defiance at the foe. They are evidently each and all firmly 
convinced that at last they have got hold of something 
which will damage the Government and bring themselves 
opularity in the country. They intend to “rub in” the 
Reting Bill in season and out of season, and believe that 
they will turn thousands of votes by their declarations 
that the Ministry are plundering the poor man to fill the 
pockets of the landlord. We shall see. Unless, however, 
we are very much mistaken they will find that they have 
again made an entirely false calculation as to the feelings 
of the country, and that in reality they have committed as 
big a blunder as when they thought that disestablishing the 
Church or breaking up the Union would sweep the con- 
stituencies. No doubt, owing to the somewhat inept way 
in which the debates over the Rating Bill have been 
conducted, and the failure of the Government to put 
their case as strongly as it might have been put, the 
Opposition has had a certain amount of dialectical 
triumph. This, however, has nothing to do with the 
popularity or unpopularity of the measure in the country. 
The politicians at Westminster get elated or depressed 
by the making of House of Commons’ points, but the 
electors do not care a brass farthing for these successes. 
It does not follow because the Opposition have made 
poor Mr. Chaplin’s life a burden to him, and have 
said some very witty and cutting things in answer to 
his statistics or his platitudes, that Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson in the country have turned a hair. In all 
probability they never read the debates, and if they 
do, the “scores” flow off their minds like water off a 
duck’s back. That is a truth which our politicians 
always find it very difficult to realise, but it is a truth 
nevertheless. The House of Commons is not half as 
important a place as its Members imagine. Things 
that sound very big and serious there have a very 
faint and feeble echo outside, and schemes and Bills 
which are there what the newspapers call “ riddled 
with argument” or “blown to atoms by debate,” are 
in reality not the least injured. The Opposition, then, 
are making a capital mistake when they suppose that 
because the Rating Bill has been so much talk- 
tossed in Parliament it is discredited in the country. 
It is nothing of the kind—as they will presently 
discover—and has probably been made more, not less, 
valuable as a Government asset by all the attacks. 
If the Bill had gone through in the ordinary way, the 
agricultural interest would have hardly realised what was 
being done for them, and would not have understood 
that they had anything to be specially pleased about. 
The hubbub has, however, arrested their attention, and 
has made them feel that the Ministry is after all doing 
something for them. People’s appetites are wonderfully 
quickened by the feeling that there was a hard fight to 
get them their dinner, and that there was a considerable 
risk of the whole plateful being thrown into the ditch. 
The reasons just given are sufficient to make us doubt 
whether the Opposition have any real ground for their 
belief that they have been able to give the Government a 
deadly wound. There are, however, other reasons still 
stronger for supporting our contention. Note the line 
taken by a section of the Opposition. Mr. Perks and Mr. 
Strachey voted for the third reading of the Bill, and Mr. 
Luttrell and Mr. Lambert abstained. What is the explan- 
ation of the action taken by these strenuous supporters of 
the Opposition,—all of them men of marked Radical views, 
and by no means supposed to be tainted with Whiggism ? 
They had every inducement to vote with their party on so 
important a division, and yet they failed todo so. The 
reason for their conduct is to be found in the fact that 
they sit for rural constituencies, and that they would have 
offended their friends in those constituencies if they had 
voted against the Bill. Here is the weakness of the 
Opposition position, Their chief strergth in England is 








in the rural constituencies—the English urban Radical 
Member is almost extinct—but in those constituencies the 
Rating Bill is anything but unpopular. In the counties 
it is not only the farmers and landlords who feel the 
agricultural depression. The other classes feel it too, directly 
or indirectly, and believe they will benefit by a lifting 
of the burdens on land. To suppose that it would be 
possible to get up a strong agitation against the Bill in 
the rural districts is absurd, and if the thing were to be 
attempted half the Radical county Members would lose 
their seats. No doubt an effort to raise the matter in the 
towns would be more likely to be successful, and we shall 
probably see this tried, but the idea of sweeping the 
country on the Bill is, as we have said, utterly preposterous. 


The worst, then, that the Government have to dread is 
an attempt on the part of the Opposition to show the 
urban ratepayers that they have been unfairly treated,— 
i.¢., that they have got nothing, while the ne ratepayers 
have had a handsome dole. This prospect, however, need 
not be very alarming if only the Government side will 
take the trouble to state their caseas strongly and clearly 
as it can and ought to be stated. If they are wise they 
will not be content with defending the present Bill, but 
will carry the matter further, and attack the general in- 
justice of rural rating. They must ask boldly what justice 
there is in making agricultural land bear the burden of 
rates while other forms of income-bearing property escape. 
When they have shown, as they can, the monstrous in- 
justice of the present system their opponents will not 
find it easy to abuse the Government for their very mild 
attempt to slightly mitigate the evils of the present 
system. We do not see why the Unionists, in defending 
their Bill, should not put the case in a series of simple 
questions which could be easily understood by the electors. 
They might be constructed on the following lines :— 


Is it not true that originally profit-producing property of all 
kinds was liable by law to pay rates? 

Is it not true that an Act of Parliament is passed every year 
to specially exempt from the rates all property except land, 
houses, coal-mines, tithes, and underwoods ? 

Is it just that a farmer who farms five hundred acres, rated 
at £1 an acre, and who possibly makes an income of £500, 
should pay rates on £500 a year, while a doctor ora solicitor 
or an auctioneer, who also makes £500 a year, should only 
pay rates on his house and office, rated at, say, £50 a year 


Ts it fair that a yeoman who owns a farm of one hundred 
acres, rated at £2 an acre, and has an income of £200 a 
year, should pay rates on £200, while a retired merchant 
with £20,000 a year from the Funds only pays rates on 
£200 a year, the rateable value of his house and grounds? 


Plenty more such questions might be drawn up to illus- 
trate the monstrous injustice of our present system, but 
these may be left to the ingenuity of the leaflet writers. 
There are, however, two other points which they ought to 
bring home strongly. They can help people to understand 
the present injustice by pointing out that in towns rates 
are, in effect, a local inhabited house duty and a duty or 
business premises. In the country they area local inhabited 
house duty and a duty on business premises, but also a 
tax on the profits of an industry singled out of all the 
other profit-producing businesses of the countryside to 
bear the burden. Another point they will -be able to 
make specially clear after the passing of the present 
Bill, owing to the fact that in future the buildings and 
the naked land will be assessed separately. Suppose 
a miller and a farmer living side by side. The rate. 
collector will go to the miller and rate him on his house 
and also on his mill and premises. Then he will go to the 
farmer and rate him on his house and buildings. Up to 
that point it will be all fair and square, and both men 
will have been treated equally. But what will happep 
then? Why, the rate-collector will return to the farmer 
and say, ‘Oh, I forgot the land. You farm three hundred 
acres rated at 30s. You must pay on that £450. It’s 
no good to say it isn’t fair, and that if you pay on land 
the miller ought to pay on the profits of his business. 
You forget the law (Act of 1840, renewed every year since 
then) specially exempts stock-in-trade and all other pro- 
perty from rates, except land and houses, and so there’s 
no help, and the best thing you can do is to pay and look 
pleasant.’ These are the lines on which the case for re- 
lieving land ought to be brought home to the public. If 
it is brought home to them in this way we have little fear 
ag to the result. The country can easily be made to see. 
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that our present rating system is a muddle of folly and 
injustice. One of the great advantages of making them 
see this will be to spike the — gun or, shall we 
say, to hamstring their hobby-horse. Another will be to 
strengthen the demand for a complete revision of our 
system of local taxation. That is a reform which the 
Government ought not to leave unaccomplished. They 
have promised an inquiry. When that inquiry has been 
made they will fail in their duty if they do not act upon 
it, and establish our system of local taxation on a firmer 
and fairer basis. 


THE CURRENCY FIGHT IN AMERICA. 


it really looks as if the Presidential election in the 
United States would be a stand-up fight over the 
currency. The Republicans have formally adopted the 
gold standard. Mr. McKinley, their candidate, has in 
writing accepted the gold programme, and the capitalists, 
who find the money for the campaign, have quite influence 
enough to prevent any shirking of the issue. Moreover, 
to do the electors justice, they show no disposition to 
shirk. They are sick to death of arguing, and now they 
want a battle, or, as they phrase it, “a square vote,” 
which will disclose the national will and compel every 
pee to regulate his action accordingly. On the other 

and, the Democrats seem clearly to be going in for silver. 
Their strength is in the West and South, which are more 
or less for silver; a large majority of the delegates they 
are sending to Chicago are pledged to make silver currency 
whatever the consequences may be; and they care nothing 
about the threat that the gold Democrats will abstain 
from voting. Let them abstain, it is said, they will not 
affect the majority, or if they do, they will be counter- 
balanced by the large minority of Republicans who, rather 
than vote against silver, will also absent themselves from 
the polls. The fight in all probability will be “ straight,” 
and if it is, it will be full of instruction and interest 
for every politician in the world. Both the great 
charges against democracy will be brought, on a 
field which is as visible to the spectators as ever 
any arena was, to the most severe of all possible 
tests. The first of those charges is that a multitude 
is always liable to crazes, that its collective judgment is 
far below that of its own best men, and that when it has 
once got an idea in its head it will rush forward regard- 
less of any obstacle or any precipice in its way. There is 
no room for doubting that the silver men have got an idea 
in their heads. They think, in spite of all reasoning, that 
a single country can if it likes fix the value of silver in 
relation to gold by legislation, and that if it does it will 
greatly ameliorate the position of the poor. They let the 
bimetallists talk, and often applaud their speeches, because 
they think that those half-intelligible gentlemen are 
a their cause; but what they mean is what we 

ave said, that a double standard, with silver reckoned as 
one-sixteenth of gold, will benefit the masses of the 
population. Silver, it is alleged by popular orators, is always 
the poor man’s money. That is acraze simply, for if 
there is any truth in the bimetallist doctrine, a double 
standard must benefit all alike, and we shall just see 
whether it carries a majority away. The vote is by 
ballot remember. Even the bankers, upon whom the 
gold men place such reliance, will not know how their 
clients have voted, and as for coercion when the people 
are excited, we simply do not believe in it. The body of 
voters will vote as they like, and when they have voted 
we shall know as nearly with certainty as any movement 
of a multitude allows, whether the masses of the Union, 
who form at all events the biggest free democracy in the 
world, can be carried away by an idea. 

The second charge, if put plainly, is that a democracy 
is never quite honest. It consists in every country, in 
America quite as much as in any other, of a great number 
of millions of struggling persons who are all a little care- 
worn, @ little fearful of the future, a little tired of the 
monotony of their toil, a little jealous that the few have 
so much easier lives than their own. Those millions, the 
comfortable say, would if they could redistribute the 
good things of the world, would place all taxation upon 
property, would repudiate or partially repudiate all debts, 
would in fact, if they could manage it, transfer some of 
the comfort they see from the comparatively few above to 
the comparatively many below. Every Continental 
gentleman, Liberal or Conservative, holds that this is 





the permanent popular instinct, a belief of the same kind 
is the root of what remains of English Toryism, and 
within the States the whole middle class, as we should’ 


call it here, is penetrated with the same distrust. The 


mob, they say, always wants to repudiate, and but for- 
that divine document, the Constitution of the United: 
States, which forbids legislative interference with con-. 
tracts, it would satisfy its cravings without any regard 
whatever to the moral law, which in fact it would secretly 
pronounce, as so many statesmen do, “ not applicable to 
olitics.” Well, the test of the morality of the West will 
a severe one. By one of those flashes of instinct which 
you sometimes see in great parties, the gold men have per- 
ceived that their best chance lies in an appeal to the mo ‘ak 
sense of their opponents, and they are making it diligent’ y. 
Every politician who speaks on that side dwells on the * dis- 
honesty” and “ dishonour” involved in a double standard. 
The bankers are preaching to the silver men instead of 
coercing them. The best-known clergymen are thundering 
on the same text, if not in their pulpits, then in the news- 
papers which they are accustomed to “run,” or at least 
to influence. So general, in fact, is the tone that it in- 
fects even the silver leaders, and men like Governor: 
Boies, who is spoken of as the possible silver candidate 
for the Presidency, are so convinced that the electors see 
the moral issue, that they find it necessary to talk 
cynically, and declare that after all debts are not sacred, 
and that the Debt of the United States in particular is a 
burden on the poor. We note, too, in stray ‘ Populist” 
speeches which reach us frequent reference to the argu- 
ment, by whom first circulated we do not know, that if it 
is not wrong for a decent man to go bankrupt it cannot 
be'so very wrong for a decent State,—an odd begging of 
the question which points to a great deal of sharp arguing 
in the village talking-shops. The moral question, in fact, 
has been clearly raised, and in the vote we shall see with 
some clearness if a great democracy is, as is alleged, in- 
different to the moral law. If that issue had been sup- 
pressed, we might have supposed the voters either deceived 
or stupid, but it has been brought plainly before them, 
and they evidently understand. 


What will be the result? How on earth should we 
know, when men like Mr. Hanna and Mr. Whitney and 
Mr. Platt, who have passed their lives in studying and 
managing the American voters, are full of uncertainty and 
apprehension, and when the Republican delegates from 
nearly half the States thought at first that a “straddle” 
would be judicious? We have a strongly felt impression 
that gold will win, because we believe that when it comes 
to the point masses of voters who think that the reign of 
gold is oppressive will think also that they contracted to 
bear it, and will, from a feeling compounded of morality: 
and dignity, reinforce the heavy ranks of the devotees of 
gold. That is, however, only an impression, and it has. 
against it one or two instances of heavy votes for repudi- 
ation, the popularity of the Populist programme, which is. 
one of confiscation by law, and the general assent of the 
people to the enormous frauds practised under cover of- 
the Pension-law. It is because everybody is so uncer-. 
tain, because so many able men are straining their necks 
in vain in the effort to see into the heart of the crowd, 


that the election seems to us so unusually interesting. It. 


will give us that rarest of all things, a peep into the real. 
mind of the new Sovereign. One-half at least of the- 
civilised world has decided within the last thirty years to- 
be governed in the last resort by the will of the multitude, 
yet no one clearly knows, or even thinks he knows, what 
the multitude is like. Is it, for example, ruled as the 
majority of its individual components are still ruled, by 
some kind of a sleepy conscience? Is it governed mainly 
by self-interest, and anxious before all things to secure to- 
itself some visibleadvantage? Is it fickle beyond measure, 
or persistent beyond reason, inclined to embrace everything 
new, or disinclined whenever it has arrived at a conviction to 
part with it even at the bidding of the facts? The whole 
future of civilisation, perhaps the whole future of man, 
depends upon the answer to those three questions, and the. 
wiser a man is the more timidly he shrinks back from 
giving a definite reply. There is something, he will say, 
in the multitude which he has never understood, which is 
“incalculable” or outside the limits of any argument from 
induction. That being so, and there are not in thia con- 
tentious England of ours five men who would deny taa 





truth cf what we are now saying, an event like thia 
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election, which promises us a bit of guiding experience, 
becomes of the highest interest..and-—importance, as 
interesting as a speech from a great autocrat, as important 
as a declaration of policy by a first-class State. It would 
not be if the issue were confused, but it grows, as the 
preliminaries get themselves settled, clearer day by day. 
If, indeed, there is one bit of the new Sovereign’s mind 
which has come out already in the struggle it is that he is 
impatient of “dodges,” “ blinds,” “straddles,” or whatever 
the last new name may be for political lying, and likes “a 
square issue.” Demos, Behemoth, Multitude, Mob, use 
what you like of his many titles, to the amazement of his 
courtiers has in this contest announced a distinct preference 
for a little truth. He will settle afterwards whether debts 
are to be paid in full or only to be paid in a debased 
coinage, and his decree will be a revelation as to his moral 
nature, but meanwhile he has intimated a distinct wish 
that the conflict between those two methods shall not be 
concealed from him by pretty words. The democracy does 
not like being beguiled into voting for a party without 
being certain what its views are; has, in fact, an unmis- 
takable contempt for “‘straddling,”—there is guidance in 
that of which the many politicians who are now inclined 
to slipperiness should take heed. 





THE DRY-ROT IN TURKEY. 


XPERIENCED men who know history are never 
sanguine about the passing away of great oppres- 
sions. It often pleases Providence, for some reason not 
revealed, to grant them long lives, and when they perish 
it is usually in blood. Slavery Jasted through the ages, 
the Barbary pirates were successful for centuries, and the 
Turkish dominance in Eastern Europe was solidified by 
the capture of Constantinople four hundred years ago. 
Still, the great oppressions do pass, even when they are 
as strong as the Roman Empire, and sometimes the cracks 
are visible in the arch before the fall comes. There are a 
good many hopeful cracks perceptible just now in the 
great arch of the Ottoman dominion. There is a big one 
in the Lebanon, where the Druses are in full-armed insur- 
rection, and have defeated the Turkish troops. There is 
a deep one in Arabia, where in province after province 
the people rise, and when suppressed rise again with an 
increased bitterness of hate. There is a shallow one in 
Crete, where the Christians face the Turks with a fury 
like their own, and where the Sultan cannot use the only 
methods he knows for fear of the European Powers. 
There is a large crack slowly widening in Macedonia, 
where everything is ripening rapidly for the revolt, 
the approach of which is heralded by the new league 
between Montenegro and Servia, a league the object 
of which is territorial extension, and which would be 
ridiculous were it not backed by secret assurances from 
St. Petersburg. And there are hundreds of cracks 
in Anatolia, where every second village is in open or 
veiled insurrection, and “order” is only maintained by 
‘nilitary executions, which destroy, first of all, the power 
af the tax-gatherers to collect cash. The Christians of 
the Empire are so near despair that but that they have 
been enslaved for centuries they would universally raise a 
guerilla war, cease paying taxes, and try whether after all 
the life of old Montenegro, where living meant formerly 
only the privilege of dying in freedom, is not better than 
life in a village dominated by Mongols. The Mussulmans, 
though less oppressed, are seething with discontent, for 
the farmer of taxes spares no one, they see their Empire 
crumbling down, and they have some new and keen 
grievance, the origin of which we can only suspect, about 
the enforcement of the conscription. In Constantinople 
itself, which is more to the Empire than Paris is to 
France, is indeed the centre of all life, the Mussulman 
majority is sullenly disaffected, so disaffected that the 
party of “ Young Turkey,” which has no foothold in the 
character of the people, their traditions, or their faith, 
grows so strong that the police are always seizing the 
leaders, exile the students in great groups, and, it is 
believed, occasionally execute favourites of the mob. 
Amidst all this sits the Sultan, who has so drawn to 
himself all authority in the Empire, is so completely the 
centre and pivot of all movement, that he is the only man 
in Turkey who can be said to be fully alive. If he were a 


great Turk the cracks might not signify, for the Turkish arch 
has never been flawless, and the stream has never ceased 








its sullen menace to the buttresses; but he is not a great 
Turk. He is more like a second-rate Armenian or Copt, 
very adroit, very suspicious, and impenetrably callous, not 
from cruelty, but from an incurable preference of himself 
and his power to the safety. or happiness or existence 
of the remainder of the world. He is supposed to be 
“fanatic,” but if a massacre of Arabs, who are excellent 
Mussulmans, is convenient, they are massacred without 
any rebuke from Yildiz Kiosk. He does not destroy on 
any system, except that he personally, and in a secondary 
degree his power, are to be safe from menace, and he had 
much rather, we do not doubt, administer his “lessons” 
to mutinous populations by overdoses of morphia than by 
cord or steel. He is admirable in his foresight of danger, 
as careful asa pilot with currents on the brain, but he 
has not only no creative force, but he lacks the attribute 
which in so many Monarchs has stood in place of every 
other capacity,—viz., the power of selecting able men. 
Whether he is possessed by the distrust which the 
cunning usually feel for the able—which is unlikely, 
for he can have no rival outside his own family—or is 
positively unable to distinguish among men, it is a fact 
that he has found no great adviser, no great soldier, no 
administrator even of the second class. There is a kind 
of glacis round the throne on which nothing can grow but 
weeds, a fact noted not only by all who watch Turkish 
politics, but by statesmen of the first rank and great diplo- 
matists who have had to deal with the few men whom the 
Sultan trusts in the Palace, or the new set whom he permits 
to transact the daily business of the Porte. Ahmed Izzet 
Bey is the most intelligent of them all, and he is only an 
Olivier le Dain. The Sultan, by his suspicions, by his 
mistaken selections, and by the evil tasks he imposes, has 
in fact paralysed the Civil Service, he has allowed the 
Fleet to decay, because he thinks that when on foreign 
service it is not defending him, and he has impaired by 
his administration the efficiency of the Army. He likes 
irregulars best. The Commander-in-Chief is a prisoner 
in Yildiz, the Marshals are chosen for ‘ Palace reasons,” 
that is, for obedience to the secret orders of the Sultan, the 
soldiers are irregularly paid, and the encouragement given 
to fanaticism and rapine have weakened all the bonds of 
discipline. The regiments are not fighting so successfully 
as they did even against insurgents, they are slow to con- 
trol the Irregulars, whom they used to despise, and they 
display an irritation under repulse, a kind of desire to act 
as brigands, which shows that their officers have lost their 
full control. Whether the men are disaffected it is im- 
possible to say, though the extraordinary precautions 
taken at the Palace and the ascendency of the ehief 
Admiral point to doubts in the Imperial bosom, but that 
the present tyranny, with its singular power of inspiring 
at once terror and contempt—you will find exactly the 
same peculiarity in the history of the later Emperors 
of Western Rome—has weakened the Army is beyond 
a@ doubt. The only difficulty is to know how far the 
weakening process has gone, and whether it has eaten 
out the resolution of some of the bravest soldiers in 
the world. All the services are, in fact, in greater or 
less degrees rotting down, while all the enemies of the 
Sultan’s throne are getting harder, and more disposed to 
run the immense risks involved in any general overturn. 
Not the least dangerous of those enemies is “‘ Europe,” the 
power which is supposed to keep Turkey from disintegra- 
tion. “Europe” is not apparently disposed to do much, 
and protests through a hundred mouths that she will do 
nothing; but we note that day by day this protest is uttered 
in a more hopeless tone. Lord Salisbury oa given Turkey 
up; Count Goluchowski says openly that unless the Sultan 
can reform his administration his Empire will pass away ; 
M. Hanotaux is disgusted with massacres which are in 
places insults to France as hereditary protector of 
Christians in the Eastern Mediterranean; there is only 
Prince Lobanoff who would protect Turkey, and he only 
while Turkey follows his advice. Statesmen discuss among 
themselves whether after all the redistribution of Turkey 
might not be effected without a European war, and 
whisper that it could be if Europe would trust any single 
fleet. There is,in fact, unwillingness in the International 
Fire Brigade to suppress a conflagration in Turkey, and it 
seems almost contrary to the nature of things that, with 
the Sultan spilling gunpowder all about, the conflagration 
should never arise. We believe it will arise, and that 
speedily in Macedonia, but it may break out first in a spot 
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nearer to the central magazine. The troops. in Constanti- 
nople know by tradition that the “ imperium ” is in their 
hands to bestow or to take away. 

It is a great aggravation of the danger of Turkey that 
she has so little to hope from revolution. The constitu- 
tional reform proposed by the Young Turkish party has 
nothing to.rest upon. Turkey is a military Empire in 
which there are three forces, the house of Othman, the 
Army, and the Mussulman mob, and none of the three 
desire a puppet master governed by talkers, or by the 
Pashas who “have assimilated civilisation,” and whom 
old Mussulmans despise. A Christian régime is out of 
the question until the shells have dropped in Constanti- 
nople; and there is no Turk, Arab, or renegade who has 
any firm hold on the Army, or any persuading repute with 
the general body of the population. Ibrahim Pasha could 
have founded a new dynasty if the Powers had let him 
alone; but in the Turkey of to-day “ tall poppies ” have 
ceased to exist, and outside the house of Othman no one 
whom the Ottoman clan would endure can be so much as 
discerned. The Shereef of Mecca is the next highest 
figure in the orthodox Mussulman world, and he is a pure 
Arab whom the Ottomans, unless he had proved his com- 
mission by a great victory, would refuse to obey. Within 
the house of Othman there is little hope. The nearest 
heir is not sane, and among the Princes no one excites the 
kind of confidence which induces men to place for their 
sakes their heads in peril. The present Sultan, though a 
feeble man, is not of a kind which dies early—indeed, it 
may be taken as an axiom that convenient deaths never 
happen—and Sultans while reigning are beyond assassins’ 
reach. The only real hope for Turkey is a great Vizier 
who is also a permanent favourite of the Palace, and the 
rise of such a man is no more to be looked for than the 
rise of a leader of the English Liberal party, who shall be 
at once great and new. 





THE POPEH’S ENCYCLICAL. 


F Bishops ever chuckle, Dr. Creighton, the learned 
Bishop of Peterborough, must have chuckled a little 

to himself as he read the new Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
The very pith of his recent lecture at Oxford on English 
national character was that its predominant note had 
always been, and probably always would be, insularity, 
an aversion to interference from outside, even if the 
interference assumed an intellectual form. The English, 
he implies, quitted the Roman Communion as much to 
be alone with themselves as because they had learned to 
reject or disbelieve the Roman teaching. And now here 
is the Pope, at a moment when he conceives ‘“ reunion ” 
to be possible, putting out in a. most solemn, as well as 
most lucid, form the old statement that there is but one 
visible Church of Christ, that its founder delegated the 
headship of that Church to St. Peter and his successors, 
that the Roman Pontiffs are those successors, and that 
consequently they possess not merely primacy among 
Christian Bishops, but “ jurisdiction,” which of course 
involves not only the right of interference, but the 
obligation to interfere. There is no hesitation in the 
Pope’s statement of his claim, no disposition to com- 
promise, no little shadowy doubt such as so often modifies 
the form of ecclesiastical documents. Divine Right, he 
says plainly, is with me. National Churches forsooth ! 
the “mission of Christ was to save the whole human 
race without distinction of time or place,” and therefore 
“it is necessary that the Church should be one in all 
lands and at all times.” “St. Peter could not fulfil his 
duty ‘without the power of commanding, forbidding, 
and judging, which is properly called jurisdiction.’ ‘It 
is by the power of jurisdiction that nations and common- 
wealths are held together; a primacy of honour and 
the shadowy right of giving advice and admonition, 
which is called direction, could never give unity or 
strength to any society of men.’” Anglican orders again ! 
Only Bishops can confer orders, and Bishops cease to be 
Bishops if they are not obedient to the Pope. “ Bishops,” 
says the Pope, “are deprived of the right and power of 
ruling if they deliberately secede from Peter and his suc- 
cessors, because by this secession they are separated from 
the foundation on which the whole edifice rests. As the 
Divine Founder of the Church decreed that His Church 
should be one in faith, in government, and communion, 
so he chose Peter and his: successors as the principle, and, 








as it were, the centre of this unity. * The Episcopal order 
is rightly judged to be in communion with Peter as Christ 
commanded, if it is subject to and obeys Peter, otherwise 
it necessarily becomes a lawless and disorderly crowd.’” 
It is impossible to be more lucid or, we may add, 
haughtier, and it follows that the separateness or 
insularity on which Dr. Oreighton dilated is immoral, 
that the Popes claim now, as they have always claimed, a 
right to demand submission everywhere and at all times, 
and thatthe very existence of an Anglican Church, in 
any true sense of the word “Church,” is but a vain 
imagining. When the Church has submitted it will 
be Christian, and then the right of the Roman Pontiff 
to interfere with British ecclesiastical insularity will be as 
complete as his right to modify details in the ceremonials 
performed within the walls of St. Peter’s. The special 
pretension of the English which Dr. Creighton says has 
marked their whole history is declared by the Pope to be 
unfounded and even bad. The Church is a building, not 
a tree; it is “one” and has no “ branches.” 

There is not-one word that is new in all this, and we 
greatly doubt whether, from the point of view of the 
Papacy and of Cardinal Vaughan, the emphatic restate- 
ment at the present moment of a truth known to all 
students of theology is even injudicious. There are 
minds, no doubt, in England which will be disappointed 
by the Pope’s proud utterance, minds which are filled 
with the modern passion for compromise, which cannot 
rid themselves of the hope that the Papacy will con- 
cede something, will declare that two plus two make 
three and ninety-nine hundredths, and that then there 
will be a restoration of visible unity and a ceasing of 
varieties of faith. We do not believe those minds are 
numerous, but still they exist, and they may be driven by 
the Pope’s trenchancy into a sharp recoil, which will take 
them further from perfect submissiveness than ever. But 
there must be many more minds in which any fresh per- 
ception of the unchangeableness of the Roman Church, of 
its unbroken continuity, of the haughtiness with which it 
disregards not only opinion but its own apparent 
interests, will develop admiration, and with admiration 
love, and with love belief in the institution loved. Only 
the possession of truth, they will say, could give the 
Church such impenetrability to modern ideas, such scorn 
for all that seems powerful outside herself, such profound 
confidence in herself and her own permanent teaching. 
The English minds that long for Rome are usually tired 
of their own fluctuating judgments, and longing to be 
guided by some peremptory and final authority, and here 
is the authority asserting itself, unfearing, unhesitating, 
as incapable of doubt as it claims to be of error, calmly 
demanding the one thing, submission, which those 
minds have hitherto refused. Even we ourselves, who 
wholly reject the Papal pretensions as founded on 
unproved assumptions, cannot avoid feeling a certain 
sympathy for the frankness and disinterestedness of the 
Encyclical. Protestants always believe that Rome, 
which is often wise and always patient, looking back 
as she does through centuries in which she has sur- 
vived all things, is also always crafty, that she would 
suppress her distinctive doctrines to gain a new people, 
and re-word her pretensions if thereby she could secure 
some temporal advantage. They suspect the Roman 
Church, in fact, of an habitual use of “ policy,” hardly to 
be distinguished from habitual readiness to deceive. 
Where in this Encyclical is there a trace of that readiness 
to trick ? The submission of Great Britain to the Papacy 
would be the greatest triumph ever secured by the Church 
since Constantine made Christianity the legal creed of “ the 
world; ” would not only rebind to her the most vigorous 
and aggressive of all modern peoples, but would give her 
free entrance into, and indeed a dominating influence 
over, countries which contain a fifth of the population of 
the globe, countries which Rome does not forget, but, on 
the contrary, eagerly tries to influence and convert. The 
Pope’s word would be felt in Delhi and Uganda almost as 
strongly as in London or New Zealand. The Pope, whois 
a great diplomatist, knows well that Popery is even more 
offensive to the English than Roman Catholicism, that, as 
Dr. Creighton told us, the English mind almost instinc- 
tively resists influence from outside, that the island rejects 
his claim to jurisdiction with a sort of passion; and it is 
while approaching men of this type, while desiring to con- 
yert. this depdt of power, that he puts forward, in language 
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so lucid that it has an undesigned effect of hauteur, 
the very doctrine which of all others will be most 
fatal to his hopes, so puts it forward that there is 
hardly a Board-school child who could mistake his 
meaning, or doubt that he claimed a divinely bestowed 
commission to interfere in England in matters of faith 
and morals and ecclesiastical discipline at his own will. 
If that is tricky, where is directness ? 

But, it will be said, may not the mage § lie deeper 
than this? The Pope persists in a policy of unchange- 
ableness which has greatly affected the world, and he may 
be wise, but he cannot believe that he will win England 
‘over, and therefore all his efforts towards that end, and 
especially his profession that he expects success, must be 
histrionic. Why, any more than the belief and actions 
of missionaries who, generation after generation, believing 
that countries like China or Turkey will become Christian, 
go forth to pursue endlessly labours that to all human 
appearance bear no fruit? Nobody doubts their sincerity, 
and why should they doubt that of the Pope? There is, 
perhaps, no mental peculiarity which so befogs the 
judgment of Englishmen as their tendency to doubt 
whether, when they have given up an idea, anybody 
else can continue heartily to believe in it. There 
are thousands, perhaps millions, of white men who 
still believe in the divine right of Kings; but the 
English, who once believed it themselves, hold that 
they cannot be moved by anything better than flunkeyism. 
There are millions upon millions who believe that slavery 
is part of the divinely established order of the world, and 
‘that to abolish it is wrong; but the English, who all held 
the same idea less than a century ago, look upon them as 
‘moved in defending the institution only by licentiousness 
or a love of gain. There are millions—literally millions, 
if we include the Brahmins—of persons in the world who 
believe that they possess supernatural power, but the 
‘English, who once quite agreed with them, suspect all 
‘priests of consciously trading on the ignorance or super- 
stition of the multitude. The witch-doctor is to them 
always a hypocritical cheat. The consequence is that they 
‘meet every now and then with resistances which bewilder 
them with their fury, and are in controversy constantly 
at this disadvantage, that they do not understand clearly 
what their opponent is saying, and press on him argu- 
ments which are wholly beside the point. To them the 
priests of Delphi are not even highly instructed politicians, 
far less depositaries of a system of thought, but only 
tricksters passing their time in forging answers with 
double meanings. That is not a good condition of mind 
if one wants to understand. 





WHY ARE FOREIGNERS PROTECTIONISTS ? 


“« 'T F all the Cobden Club preaches is true, how does it 
happen that all the nations of the earth are devoted 


“to Protection?” That is a question which the plain man 


finds a very great stumbling-block when he begins to 
consider the problem of free exchange. ‘I grant,’ he 
says to the zealous Cobdenite, ‘that all you say sounds 
perfectly reasonable and true, and intellectually I am 


-eonvinced. Still, it seems to me rather a strong order to 
-say that we are the only nation on the face of the earth 
‘that has got any sense. If the Free-trade arguments are 


‘really as good as they sound, would they not have been 
perceived by other people besides ourselves? We 
obviously have not got a monopoly of logic and common- 
sense in other matters, and it is rather puzzling to see 
why we should have one in regard to economic subjects. 
Is’nt it, therefore, possible that there is some flaw in the 
Free-trade argument which we are not clever enough to 
see? After all, that seems as likely a hypothesis as the 
other,—namely, that all foreigners, and even our own flesh 
and blood in America and the Colonies, are fools, and we 
who inhabit this little island the only wise men on the 
face of the earth. If there is anything in securus judicat 
orbis terrarum, and there must be a good deal in it, 
Free-trade stands to lose.’ In other words, the 
ordinary man is a good deal frightened and puzzled, 
and his faith perceptibly weakened, by the thought that 
perhaps after all he is pursuing a hidden fallacy. This 
‘being so it is worth while to consider why it is that 
‘almost all foreign nations are given over to Protection. 


well-being, then no doubt the doubts and difficulties of 
the plain man which we have described hold the field. 
If, however, it can be shown, as we believe it can, that 
foreign Powers are, when we reach the ultimate cause, 
Protectionists for very different reasons, the plain man’s 
“blank misgivings” ought to cease, determine, and be- 
come of no effect. 

We believe that the true reason why foreign Govern- 
ments are Protectionist is a very simple one. The ex- 
planation is to be found in two facts,—(1) that they are 
obliged by reason of their expenditure on armaments 
and other phenomena of government to raise vast sums 
of money, and (2) that the populations of all countries 
outside England have a profound detestation of direct 
taxation. But if money has to be raised, and you 
cannot raise it by direct taxation, you must get 
it by tariffs. Foreign Governments, then, are obliged 
to have high tariffs. But given high tariffs as 
a fiscal necessity, you cannot well help adopting 
the principle of Protection. Taxes are, generally 
speaking, odious to the whole community. It is, how- 
ever, a peculiarity of protective taxation that there are 
always a large number of people ready not merely to 
endure it, but to support it with enthusiasm. No one 
was ever known to be enthusiastic over the Income-tax, 
but men, especially those who own land, will wax lyrical 
over a duty on corn, and burst into odes on the waving 
corn-fields, and the smiling homesteads called into exist- 
ence by “five shillings a quarter” on foreign wheat. 
Again, a tax on foreign butter and foreign beef is a 
source of pastoral thanksgiving to those who own and 
tend the cattle on a thousand hills. It is true that the 
consumer of corn, beef, and butter has money taken out 
of his pocket by the protective duties on these articles, 
but if the imposition is judiciously made he can be fairly 
easily persuaded that he does not really feel the tax, 
and that it is the foreigner who is paying. Indeed, he 
can often be induced to believe that even he will 
indirectly benefit. “If you will only let the farmer 
live, and he can’t live without a little Protection, he 
will be able to buy your boots and cutlery, to travel on 
your railways, and to drink your beer. If, however, you 
kill him, you will lose your best customer.” This sort of 
argument has a great effect, and hence half the non- 
agricultural consumers may be induced to acquiesce 
in a Protection which they do not share. But in 
most cases they do share it. A general tariff is pro- 
duced which is regarded as a “dreeping roast” by all 
classes. So many people, directly or indirectly, appear to 
be protected that every one is satisfied, or at any rate no 
one heeds the outcry of the few who realise that they are 
going to pay 20 per cent. more than they need for every- 
thing they use. The result is that taxation with a 
protective intent, instead of being unpopular, actually 
becomes popular, and the Finance Minister when he 
keeps on an old tax or puts on a new one which helps 
a native industry finds himself a popular hero. If 
Mr. McKinley had raised the millions raised under 
his Bill by direct taxation he would have been execrated 
as a man worse than Empson or Dudley. As it 
is, he is the most pene man in the Union, and 
will in all probability be chosen President of the 
United States. No one speaks of him as_ having 
wrung money from the people, and his proudest boast is 
to have given his name to the greatest instrument of 
taxation that the world has ever seen. Under these cir- 
cumstances can we wonder that foreign Governments love 
Protection, and that, logic or no logic, they never dream 
of abandoning it? Practically, then, indirect taxation 
means Protection, for no one will propose unpopular 
measures when he can quite as easily propose those which 
are popular. As we have said, then, the reason why 
foreign nations adopt Protection is their unwillingness to 
bear direct taxation. Why they will not endure any great 
amount of direct taxation is another story, and one which 
we cannot attempt to discuss here. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to note the fact. 

It will perhaps be asked how it comes about that 
English Governments have been able to avoid yielding to 
the temptation to raise the vast sums of money required 
by the Treasury by giving up Free-trade. That they have 
not chosen the primrose path of Protection is, we believe, 
ultimately due to the plain and simple fact that the soil of 





Tf it is because they have really convinced themselves that 
Protection is the best means of increasing the national 
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Hence the protection of agriculture is practically barred by 
the force of circumstances. But that part of our population 
which is connected with the land is a very important one, 
and very powerful politically. Hence it would be im- 
possible to give Protection to other industries and not to 
farming. This is the physical reason against the adoption 
of Protection in England. Another, of a moral kind, is to 
be found in the fact that our statesmen and our popula- 
tion generally are better versed in economic and political 
problems than those of foreign countries, and that a large 
part of them have fully realised that a great waste of 
wealth is involved in Protection, and that a waste of 
wealth is bad for the nation. But no man who has 
grasped these two facts can be a Protectionist. Hence 
reason comes to the support of expediency in forbidding us 
to give up Free-trade. If conditions similar to those 
which obtain here were to exist on the Continent, in 
America, or in the Colonies, we have little doubt but that 
the minds of the statesmen and of the people in general 
would become open to the principles of Free-trade. As it 
is, however, they have little temptation to trouble about 
the matter. All the temptation is, indeed, the other 
way. While they can enjoy a system of taxation which 
raises vast sums, and yet is not unpopular, why on earth 
should they trouble their heads about the principles of 
Free-trade P When the necessity arises they will look into 
the arguments, but not till then. Whether the necessity 
will arise in our time remains to be seen. Protection is, 
of course, a form of bleeding to death, but it is a very 
slow form, and it is quite possible that the exhaustion 
which must come in the end will be postponed for another 
generation. In any case, the dread that they are trying a 
dangerous path all alone, and contrary to the opinion of 
the rest of the civilised world, need not really trouble our 
weaker brethren here. The Continent is Protectionist 
not because it is convinced, but merely because, under the 
circumstances, Protection is the only way open to it of 
raising the millions it requires for the Army and Navy, 
the administration, and public works. 





YOUTH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Eg is related that well within that period of his 
illustrious career during which he led the Liberal 
party, there once fell from Mr. Gladstone, not in public, 
the striking remark that the system of government pre- 
vailing in England before 1832 was one of the best known 
to mankind, but that, unfortunately, the people of England 
thought otherwise. Whether this anecdote, which we 
admit came from an Oxford source, belongs to the category 
of University myths or rests upon solid foundation, we 
cannot undertake to say. It is, however, a matter not of 
anecdote, but of actual record that Mr. Gladstone some 
fifteen years ago regretfully acknowledged his conviction 
that, great as might be the benefits which had resulted in 
this country from successive Reform Bills, they had 
brought about an undesirable elevation of the average age 
and wealth of Members of the House of Commons. That 
House, he said, had become older and richer than in former 
days, and he lamented the difficulties which in the case of 
large and populous constituencies appeared to stand in the 
way of the return to it of young men of ability, but of 
only moderate means. Nowhere, therefore, we may be 
sure, will Mr. Morley’s opinions on the present House of 
Commons,asexpressed in a remarkably genial speech which 
he delivered at a non-political luncheon at Forfar on 
Saturday, be more welcome than at Hawarden. After 
paying a warm tribute, which, the balance of parties 

ing what it is, comes from him with peculiar 
grace and effect, to the claims of the present House 
on the respect of the public, Mr. Morley continued: 
—“I am glad to notice another thing, and it is the 
great predominance among us of young men of con- 
siderable promise—not by any means most of them on 
our side—but young men of promise and serious attention 
to public business.” We are aware that in some reports 
the words “not by any means” disappear from the sen- 
tence we have just quoted, and Mr. Morley is made to 
claim that most of the promising and serious young 
Members of Parliament are to be found to the left of 
the Speaker’s chair. Our quotation, however, being 
taken from the first-person and verbatim report in the 
Scotsman, and being in accord with the third-person 


authoritative; and it certainly harmonises with the im- 
pressions as to the average youthfulness of the two sides: 
of the House left by a glance at the birth-dates given ir 
a “ Parliamentary Companion.” We take it then that, im 
Mr. Morley’s view, there is a “predominance” in the 
present House of Commons, at least quite as marked or 
the Unionist side as among the Opposition, if not more 
so, of young men whose abilities mark them out as com- 
petent, and whose bearing and demeanour indicate that it 
is their earnest desire, to take a useful part in the treat- 
ment of national affairs. 

There could be no better opinion on such a point thar 
Mr. Morley’s, and few signs of the times could be more 
cheering than the facts on which he has laid his finger as 
to the composition of the present House of Commons. 
They are cheering in more ways than one. It is by 
entering political life and Parliament at an early 
age that, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out in the speeck 
already referred to, men can best acquire that perfect 
familiarity with the working of the Parliamentary 
machine, and that intimate knowledge of the inter-. 
relations of the various parts of our system of govern- 
ment, which are so much needed to qualify Members of: 
Parliament for their responsibilities both in the matter 
of legislation and in that of watching, supporting, 
stimulating, or, if need be, checking, the Executive. 


slight extent, at the public expense. Young Members are 
apt to make mistakes more freely than those who enter 
the House in middle life, because they are less afraid of 
making them, But it rarely happens that their mistakes 
are of such a kind as to produce seriously mischievous 
results either upon the course of legislation or upon 
administrative policy. They often, no doubt, inflict trials 
upon the temper of Ministers and other grave and reverend 
seniors, and that is real matter of regret, for the nervous 
wear and tear endured by all persons in public life who are 
fully conscious of their responsibilities is in these days 
very severe. Yet the wisest of the elder politicians, ever 
under considerable provocation, share the frame of mind 
so genially manifested the other day by Sir William 
Harcourt when, after being not very civilly baited by the 
eldest son of the Prime Minister, who is really old enough 
to know better, he assured the noble lord that he envied 
him nothing so much as his youth and inexperience.. 
Occasionally, indeed, it may be difficult to repress a desire 
that this or that juvenile Member could be sent back 
by the Speaker or Chairman of Committees to have a 
disciplinary interview on the subject of manners with the 
head-master of Eton. But the harm done to the reputa- 
tion of the House of Commons by disorderly ebullitions 
of youthful spirits is transient and insignificant, while 
the gain to public interests in general, and to Parliament 
itself, from the maintenance and development of a class 
who have learned the art of politics on its central stage, is 
great and lasting. The existence of such a class must be 
of great value in all Parliamentary countries; but it is of 
peculiar value in a country where the Constitution is un- 
written, where the theory and the actual practice of 
government differ widely at many points, and where a. 
close and exact acquaintance with political tradition and 

with its ever-changing interpretations and applications 
can only be acquired by long and first-hand study. Suclr 
study, if not the only, is, at any rate, the readiest and 
surest, means of obtaining the power to forecast the 
probable working of modifications in constitutional law 

or Parliamentary practice, which may often depend for 

their net result on an inter-action of forces much more 

obscure and subtle than is discernible by any but the truly 

expert observer. In a word, English politics must always 

be the better for being pursued by a considerable number 

of men with that kind of special knowledge and aptitude 

which only a prolonged practical apprenticeship, begun in 

early life, can be counted on to bestow. 

That there are plenty of young men in the present 

House of Commons is a statement which, as we have said, 

may be verified by a glance at a “ Parliamentary Com- 

panion” or by a visit to the House on the occasion of any 

important debate. What is of far more importance is 

that, in the opinion of so competent a judge as Mr. 

Morley, they are in the main men of distinctly good 

abilities and with a genuine interest in public affairs. 

This is specially good hearing at a moment when Punch 





report in the Times, commends itself as likely to be 





and other public moralists have been calling attention, 
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with some insistence, to the friyolities of ‘the Terrace. It 
would be unfortunate if the constituencies were to take up 
the idea that for many of its Members the House of 
Commons is becoming little more than an adjunct toa 
kind of high-class tea-garden. In the light of Mr. 
Morley’s testimony we may rest assured that, at any 
rate, among those younger Members who might naturally 
be supposed to be most susceptible to social distractions, 
there is abundant evidence of earnest attention to the 
business of the nation. Either they are not frequenters 
of the Terrace, or their appearances among the festive 
throng to be seen there are but brief intervals of recrea- 
tion snatched from the laborious study of public affairs. 
In good earnest, Mr. Morley’s non-political visit to Forfar 
has come opportunely. The working-class electors cannot 
fail to be glad to know on such excellent authority that, 
speaking generally, the young men, many of them 
members of noble houses, who were sent in unusually 
large numbers to Westminster last year, are distinctly 
justifying the votes given to them by the spirit in which 
they are applying themselves to the business before 
the House of Commons and, of course, its Committees. 
In many cases the election of these young candidates 
was an act of trust, and the knowledge that such trust 
was, in general, not misplaced is certain to encourage 
constituencies to make similar choices in future. Thus 
there is reason, in the light of Mr. Morley’s Forfar speech, 
to regard the present House of Commons both as con- 
taining within itself a conspicuously large element of 
promising youth, and as lending support to, the hope that 
the enlistment of men of high standing and influence in 
the conduct of public affairs will not only be maintained, 
but grow among us. We could hardly desire better 
grounds for keeping up heart with regard to the working 
of democracy in this country. 





MR, BAYARD AND THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


R. BAYARD is always interesting, and in his speech 
to English and American Congregationalists last 
Monday he was also, perhaps without intending it, 
paradoxical. It was almost inevitable on such an occasion 
as laying the first stone of the John Robinson Memorial 
Church, that a citizen of a Republic which reckons the 
Pilgrim Fathers among its founders should take for his 
subject the growth of religious freedom. On this text, 
accordingly, the United States Ambassador enlarged. He 
asked his audience to compare the “absolute and un- 
questioned religious liberty” of the present time with the 
condition of England three hundred years ago, when John 
Robinson and his little flock of co-religionists at Scrooby 
“asked only to be allowed to worship God as their con- 
science and hearts instructed them,” and preferred to leave 
England behind them rather than have “all individual 
freedom of conscience and mind despotically coerced into 
hypocritical submission.” The departure of “ this small 
body of humble people,” in 1607, ‘contained the seed of 
Christian liberty.” We now rest under the branches of 
that mighty tree which these pioneers of the chief of all 
freedoms—freedom to worship God—planted for our 
benefit. Mr. Bayard is seemingly under the impression 
that religious liberty then and religious liberty now stand 
for the same thing, the only difference being that now it 
is universally enjoyed, while then it was only demanded 
by a little group here and there. 

We doubt whether it is possible to prove either branch 
of Mr. Bayard’s contention: either that John Robinson 
understood religious liberty in the sense in which we 
understand it, or that in the sense in which we under- 
stand it, it has even now secured the “absolute and 
unquestioned acceptance” which Mr. Bayard supposes. 
As to the first point, it would be. nearer the truth to say 
that we do not doubt at all. We do not say that the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the Puritans from among whom 
they came, were not pioneers of religious liberty in a 
sense. Freedom of conscience is made up of two elements, 
—a determination to conquer it for ourselves, and readi- 
ness to concede it to others. The Pilgrim Fathers 
possessed the former element in an heroic measure. They 
set a noble example to mankind of the duty and the 
happiness of setting the exercise and enjoyment of 
spiritual convictions above all lower advantages. But in 
the latter element they were altogether wanting. What 
they claimed for themselves, they did not so much as 





dream of granting to their neighbouts. On the contrary, 
liberty to impose their own convictions on other people 
was one of the liberties for which they struggled. The 
notion very commonly entertained ofthe Puritans is wholl 
misleading. It represents them as thespiritual ancestors of 
the modern Nonconformists. It would bemuch moreaccurate - 
to say that they were the prototypes of the old-fashioned 
Establishment men,—the men who defended the Test Acts, 
resisted the Roman Catholic Relief Bill,:.and still glow 
with honest satisfaction when they. remember that no 
Papist can be Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. What the 
Puritans wanted was not liberty to leave the Church of 
England, but liberty to make the Church of England 
such a Church as they would have no desire to leave, 
Perhaps their most legitimate, though decidedly decayed, 
descendants are the members of the Church Association. 
The Church Association fastens on one very small aspect 
of the Church of England, and contemplates it until all 
other aspects have faded from its field of vision. From 
this it is but a short step to refusing the name of Church- 
man to any one whose. view is more comprehensive. There 
is no reason that we know of to dqubt.the perfect sincerity 
of the Puritan view of the Church of England. They saw 
in its history, from Elizabeth onward, a melancholy 
example of arrested development. If things had gone 
on as well as they began they might have hoped to make 
England what Calvin made Geneva,—a land in which 
Church and State went about. their work hand in hand, 
and the secular arm was always at the service of 
the spiritual brain. In those days, it is true, they 
could not have got toleration if they had asked for 
it. But they did-not ask for it. As things were, 
they could not have done so without recognising a 
principle they thoroughly abhorred,—the principle that 
the State might lawfully tolerate religious — error. 
Throughout the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
the Puritans regarded it as the King’s worst offence that 
he did not persecute the Catholics enough. Their ideal 
Church was one in which they should wield the chief 
authority, and be in a position to punish all who 
questioned their right to govern or criticised their 
manner of governing. The sin of Laud was not that he 
persecuted, but that he persecuted the wrong people. 
The religious need of the hour was that the tables should 
be turned, and saints set to reign over sinners instead of 
sinners over saints. Pm 

Nor can we agree with Mr. Bayard that this teiper is 
wholly extinct, or that even now religious liberty can be 
rightly described as “absolute and unquestioned.” In- 
tolerance has changed its objects and methods, but that is 
all. The things it wishes to suppress are different, and 
the penalties it would inflict on those who reject its con- 
clusions are lighter, but the temper remains. No Non- 
conformist now wishes to make the Established Church 
Congregational instead of Episcopal. On the contrary, 
they would all say that they have improved upon 
St. Paul’s doctrine that religion must’ be’ first pure 
and then peaceable by setting up’ the -yet earlier 
condition that it must, before all things, be free from State 
patronage and State control. But what isthe question 
that at this very moment is most dividittg“Ghurchmen 
and Dissenters? Itis the claim. of the latter te set up 
and support out of the rates the particular'creed which its 
admirers label ‘ unsectarian.”’ They do not, indeed, 
propose to teach this religion to grown men.»»"These must 
take their own course, and pick up their religion as they 
can. But they. insist, at least most of them insist, on 
teaching it to all:children who are not expressly. with- 
drawn from the religious lesson, and on doing this not at 
their own cost but.at the costof the community, They 
may not, it is true,. recognise this description of their 
position. They have persuaded themselves that there is 
a broad distinction: between the State payment of a 
religion calling itself unsectarian and the State pay- 
ment of a religion which openly calls itself sectarian. 
But the essence of a distinction of this kind lies in its 
universal recognition. Unfortunately in the present case 
this condition is wanting. The Nonconformists say that 
unsectarian religion is just so much of Christianity as is 
held in common by all Christians. Buta great number of 
people altogether reject this description, and suggest by 
way of substitute that unsectarian religion is just so much 
of Christianity as Nonconformists happen to think essen- 
tial to the exclusion of much that Churchmen hold to be 
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equally essential. The Nonconformist answer, so far as 
we can make it, out—which it is not at all easy to do—is 
that Churchmen have no right to think this. But the 
question surely is not what they have a right to think, 
but what they do actually think. Otherwise the Church- 
‘man would have an equal claim to be listened to when he 
says that Nonconformists have no right to think his 
special doctrine unimportant or false. 

The case of the Manitoba education law, on which the 
recent Canadian Elections have in part turned, belongs to 
the same family. Putting aside the constitutional issue, 
and putting aside also the issue whether Mr. Laurier or 
the local Catholic Episcopate best represents the views of 
Canadian Catholics, the question involved is whether the 
Protestants of Manitoba are justified in supporting 
“unsectarian” schools out’ of the public purse while 
refusing to give a penny to the’ support of Roman 
Catholic schools.’ All that it is necessary to point out 
here is that, whether their determination to charge their 
own schools upon the community, and to forbid all other 
bodies from charging theirs, be right or wrong, the whole 
principle of an Established Church is involved in it. 
The Protestant majority in Manitoba say to the Catholic 
minority, ‘We shall teach our children our religion at 
the cost of the community, and we shall not allow you to 
teach your children your religion at the cost of the com- 
munity.’ ‘Yes,’ reply the Protestants, ‘we do say this ; 
but you must not leave out the reason why we say it. It 
is because our religion is unsectarian.’ But supposing 
that the Catholics were once more a majority in Manitoba, 
and were to say to the Protestants, ‘We shall teach our 
children our religion at the cost of the community, but 
we shall not allow you to teach your children your religion 
at the cost of the community,’ would the Protestants 
admit the right of the Catholics to reply, ‘Yes; we do 
say this, but you must not forget the reason why we say it; 
it is because our religion is Catholic’? We fancy not. 
Yet the cases run on parallel lines. The only reason why 
the unsectarian religion should be taught and the Catholic 
religion proscribed in the Manitoba schools is that the 
majority of the voters. like the oné and dislike the other. 
Here, therefore, “the seed of Christian liberty” has 
grown up into a plant which is not easily distinguished 
from the system against which Mr. Bayard wrongly 
imagines John Robinson to have protested. Under that 
system it was sought “ to make the religion of the magis- 
trate the religion of the people.” Read “ majority” for 
“magistrate,” and that is precisely what is sought in 
Manitoba to-day. 








THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE CLERGY. 

HE correspondents of the Westminster Gazette and other 
journals who account so carefully for the unpopularity 

of the Established clergy might, we think, begin their ex- 
planations by first proving theircase. We-should be inclined 
to deny the accuracy of their postulate. With whom are 
the clergy unpopular? Certainly it is not with the better 
class, for the first charge made against them is always that 
they are too much liked by it, share too closely in its senti- 
ments, and are altogether too completely reckoned among 
its component parts. The Established clergy, it is always 
said, belong to the gentry and not to the common people, 
sympathise with the employers and not the employed, and 
are divided from those to whom they are supposed to minister 
at once by education and by habit of mind. Even setting 
aside the “squarsons,” who grow fewer as the revenues of 
the Church diminish, the clergy are too refined for their con- 
gregations, and are classed by their critics as among the friends 
of the oppressors. Is it, then, the poor among whom they 
are unpopular? The English poor are not ‘slow to manifest 
their feelings, and they certainly do not protest against the 
existence of the clergy, do not boycott them, do not, except 
upon sectarian grounds, decline their ministrations. On the 
contrary, the clergyman who is disliked is the man who 
declines to “visit,” who holds himself too much aloof, who 
seeks the kind of sheltered seclusion to which the unpopular 
would naturally betake themselves.. The people, so far from 
disliking their services, think they. have a: natural right to 
them, seek their counsel in all:times of trouble, and, with a 
curious forgetfulness of facets avith which they: yet -are fully: 
acquainted, rely on them for forms of assistance which, at 
least in the present condition of their stipends, it is prac- 


tically impossible for them to afford. There is no donbt 
a certain cleavage between the ciergy and the small 
tradesmen, because, while there is a deep gulf between 
the manners of the two classes, there is a certain hesita- 
tion on both sides in approaching each other, lest they 
should be thought in any way to encroach, a hesitation 
often deepened by sectarian differences, that class tending 
more than any other towards Nonconformity. With the 
majority, however gentle or simple, the clergy are popular 
to a degree which, considering how poor they usually are, 
that their first business is to be a restraint and to preach 
restraint, and that in this country there is no source of 
division like a radical difference of culture, is often wonder- 
fal. Individuals, of course, are disliked as in all other pro- 
fessions, but let any one who reads these words run over in 
his mind the six nearest parishes, and he will, unless his lot 
has fallen in a most unlucky district, find that five of the in- 
cumbents might fairly claim to be in their parishes the best 
liked men, the men most trusted, and the men to whom, in 
the event of parochial misfortune, the parishioners would 
turn first of all for sympathy and counsel. In the district we 
know best one Established clergyman—we admit he is rich— 
is so liked that Dissent has died away, and if he could be 
elected to Parliament his parish would give him a unanimous 
vote; another, an exceedingly poor man, is worshipped like a 
favourite priest in Ireland; a third, an over-learned and over- 
well-born man, is the universal referee, especially in any dif- 
ferences between employer and employed; a fourth, a very 
weak man, is a kind of pet, resembling rather the Mr. Lyon of 
“ Felix Holt” than any nobler type; the fifth occupies precisely 
the position of a well-liked Dissenting minister, that is, he 
is popular, and in a way trodden upon; and only about the 
sixth could there be a doubt. Certainly the poor cannot 
abide him, and the gentry will not invite him, but in neither 
case is it as parson that he has lost favour; he is simply a 
man in whom considerable capacity and many virtues are 
overlain with intellectual superciliousness, carried to the point 
at which friendship, not to say toleration, becomes practically 
impossible. Even pious Christians cannot put up with Mr. 
—; but then they would not put up with him if he were 
squire, banker, lawyer, or—we were going to say Noncon- 
formist minister, only a Nonconformist congregation would in 
a month give him his letters of demission. That, it must not be 
forgotten, is one of the causes which create the fancy about 
unpopularity. The Established clergyman is the only man 
in the parish who is always under the fire of criticism, who 
has official enemies, who has to offer himself at least twice a 
week as a target for ill-natured remarks, and who is all the 
while expected to be much “nicer” than anybody else,—an 
expectation which he so often fulfils that there is not a rural 
parish in England where an interregnum does not leave an 
impression as if the life of the parish were at least partially 
suspended. The clergy unpopular! we only wish a plebiscite 
could be taken as to their retention or extinction as a class. 


Bat, say many of those who denounce them, ‘ you miss the 
point. We do not deny the private virtues of the clergy, or 
even their utility. What we contend, or wish to contend, is 
that they arrogate to themselves an ecclesiastical position 
which the laity do not concede, and which whenever it is 
strongly put forward rouses popular dislike.’ A bit of that 
indictment is true, and is, we should say, the strongest proof 
possible of the general popularity of the clergy. It is perfectly 
true that the majority of the English people, even within the 
fold, are ina way anti-clerical; that is, are entirely without the 
smallest confidence in, or indeed comprehension of, the intel- 
lectual system known as sacerdotalism. On the other hand, 
@ great, perhaps an increasing, number of the clergy do hold 
a kind of sacerdotalism, never quite complete, seldom so 
complete as to make them think of themselves as a caste 
apart, but still strong enough to give a distinct flavour to 
their opinions and, on occasion, to their preaching, while it 
always affects their political action on questions like educa- 
tion and some smaller subjects of dispute. And how popular 
the class must be when a fissure so deep as that, and one the 
breadth of which is so wide, has so astonishingly small an 
effect. The average laity of an English parish no more mind 
the parish priest’s idea of bis own function than they mind 
t the-nearest poet’s or the neighbouring artist’s. The rector, 
if he is a good rector, and does his duty, and preaches in- 








telligibly, and counsels with kindness, and shows in different 
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ways that he understands his flock, may think himself a 
Cardinal if he likes without exciting the smallest animosity. 
His people will not agree with him, will at heart disagree with 
him in a most decided way, but they will do it silently, will 
never contradict him, and will hear him on the subject in the 
pulpit with no feeling except that he is a little presumingly 
professional. In the district spoken of above the much-loved 
rector held very much the same opinion of his sacerdotal 
quality asa Roman Catholic priest does, and not unfrequently 
allowed his internal conviction to be seen. His parishioners 
for the most part held opinions on the subject which 
he would have denounced—for that matter, did denounce—as 
“ Presbyterian,” and hopelessly at variance with those of the 
Church Visible; but that fact made no manner of difference 
to their bearing towards each other. The rector was the 
friend of all his flock, and the flock knew he was their friend, 
and did not care a straw whether he held himself when in 
ecclesiastical mood to be a “priest” or not. No doubt that 
state of mind proceeds in part from the English ignorance of 
theology, and their incurable disregard for ecclesiastical ideas 
of any kind; but how long would the indifference have lasted 
if the fissure in opinion had been widened by personal dislike 
for the minister, or in fact had not been bridged over by 
personal liking? To our mind the existence of sacerdotalism 
in the clergy of this country, while it has spread so little 
among the people, without any quarrel between then, is of 
itseif the strongest conceivable evidence of the general 
popularity of the profession. Indeed, but for that popularity 
we do not believe that the existing system of patronage, in 
which the people neither appoint nor remove the pastor, and 
can, if he is fairly obstinate, hardly restrict his action, could 
endure for a year. The Church is under Parliament; the 
parishioners are the voters; and they would very soon insist 
that another system more resembling that of the Colonies 
should be introduced. As it is, they will scarcely trouble 
themselves even to favour Discipline Bills, feeling perfectly 
secure in their own minds that as regards their own particular 
an no Discipline Bill will ever be required. The English 
Episcopalians are singularly sensitive as to the conduct of 
their clergy, much more sensitive, we believe, than any laity 
in the world, unless it be the Scotch, and we should like those 
who talk of the unpopularity of the clergy to explain how it 
‘happens that, if such unpopularity exists, the laity are so pro- 
foundly indifferent to all schemes proposed for remedying or 
preventing grave scandals. If the parishioners belong to the 
Church they let such Bills succeed or fail without even 
reading them, and if they are Nonconformists they usually 
refuse to let them pass,—out of pure “cussedness,” it is 
often said, but in reality because they never expect evil 
conduct in an Established clergyman to be either serious of 
frequent. 


There is, no doubt, one peculiarity in the demeanour of 
English parishioners towards their clergy which does not 
suggest the popularity of the order. The parishioners very 
warely try to make their vicar personally comfortable. 
They will find money to restore the fabric of the church, 
or repew the church, or maintain the church; they will 
keep up the church schools; they will even sometimes give 
a well-loved pastor considerable sums of money when he is 
going away; but they will not secure him a decent stipend 
for his life, or keep up a Sustentation Fand, or in any serious 
way help to sustain him in the position which, nevertheless, 
they had much rather that he occupied. The Episcopalians 
could pay a modest sum for their seats much more easily 
than the Nonconformists, and, in fact, do so in the cities, but 
in the country they will not do it, be the necessity never so 
pressing. This objection to our claim for the clergy is quite 
true, and a very odd truth it is, one which a volume might be 
written to explain, the causes are so many and are so mixed 
up with the whole history of the country. One difficulty 
in the way of a Sustentation Fund undoubtedly is that a 
considerable proportion of the clergy possess some private 
means, and another is the belief, quite universal, though so in- 
consistent with the parochial system, that the evil coald be 
radically cured by reasonable redistribution ; but the main 
reason is that the parishioners never quite realise the need. 
They never have paid, and the clergy have always “ got 
along,” and the parishioners do not believe fully that the 
“getting along” will ever come to an end. The popularity 
of the clergy has nothing to do with the matter. The 








parishioners no more think it their business to pay their 
clergyman’s stipend than they think it their business to pay 
any other official who lives, or ought to live, out of the taxes, 
They would as soon think of paying the squire. A County. 
court Judge may be, often is, the most popular man in hig 
district, but the district would be quite shocked at the notion 
of paying him by subscription, and their feeling about the 
clergyman is of precisely the same kind. They will pay him 
in the cities, often very liberally, because that is usual, but 
they will not pay him in the rural districts because that is not 
usual, and until they are forced, as they will be if land con- 
tinues to sink in annual value, they see no “call” to depart 
from use and wont. It is a quite exceptional instance of 
English parsimony, and we entirely admit its singularity, 
but it has no more relation to the popularity of the clergy 
than has the method of their appointment. The people are 
accustomed to an unpaid clergy, and to a clergy appointed 
from above, and neither like them nor dislike them one whit 
the more or the less because of those two quite accidental 
conditions of their office. 





ARE OUR MANNERS DEGENERATING ? 
T is difficult to feel quite sure as to all the details of the 
Millennium, but in regard to one point we have no 
doubt. Though they will, of course, feel generally content, 
the majority of mankind will, we are certain, declare that the 
race of old servants has ceased to exist, and that the manners 
of the young people have deteriorated terribly. Mankind has 
been saying these two things without intermission since the 
world began. Paleolithic man, no doubt, complained that it 
was impossible nowadays to get a slave who could split a 
flint decently, while the older Lake dwellers certainly 
grumbled at the younger generation for slamming the trap- 
doors and swarming up the piles without making the vestige 
of a salutation, or an apology to their relations or friends 
engaged in fishing for eels, or sketching mammoths or elks 
on bone panels. The truth is, the habit of grambling about the 
decay of manners has become part of the burden of humanity, 
and can no more be shaken off than the desire to eat or sleep. 
As long as man is man, and capable of a syllogism or an 
emotion, he will hold that “outwardly at least our manners 
are changing for the worse.” This being so, we are 
not surprised to find even Lord Meath uttering the 
old conventions and raising the old complaints in the 
Nineteenth Century for July. Indeed, we should hardly 
feel cause for wonder were we ourselves to be caught 
indulging in like reproaches. There does not, we believe, 
breathe a man on this planet who is not liable at some 
time or other to obey the master instinct of the race 
and protest against the inability of the present generation 
to open doors for ladies and speak deferentially to the old. 
We claim no immunity from the inflaence of a thousand 
centuries and of millions upon millions of ancestors. We, like 
the rest, hear the chaunt of “O tempora, O mores!” resound- 
ing down ages, and in our weaker moments have yielded, 
and may yield again, like Lord Meath, to those silent voices. 
For the moment, however, we feel calmly indifferent to the 
tyranny of convention, and can discuss philosophically the 
momentous problem at issue. Seated for the moment on the 
airy heights of impartial wisdom we can say with confidence 
that there is nothing whatever in Lord Meath’s complaint. 
Nay, we can almost prove that we are right, and that he is 
wrong. If manners had really been degenerating steadily ever 
since the days when Noah noticed with pain that his sons only 
held out their hands with a grunt to help the ladies of the 
family across the plank into the Ark, and did not bow, take off 
their sheepskin hats, and say “ Allow me,” there would clearly 
be no manners at all left now. Matter may be infinitely 
divisible, but manners are not, and it is quite clear that if the 
universal testimony of mankind were true on this point such 
a thing as a “Thank you,” a “ Please,” would be utterly 
extinct. But we see that this is not so. Therefore, this out- 
cry about the decay of manners must in the past have been ill- 
founded. May we not then assume that it is equally ill- 
founded in the present P 
But, it may be said, it is no good to try and get rid of the 
problem in this off-hand manner. The fact remains that man- 
kind has always believed its manners to be decaying, and this 
fact has in some way or other got to be accounted for. Unless 
there was some reason for it, men im every age and in every 
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place would not have thought the same thought, and made the 
game complaint. When people have been saying the same 
thing from China to Pern, from India to the Nile, from Norway 
to Naples, ever since the dawn of history there must be 
something in it. The notion of a universal and immemorial, 
and yet wholly fortuitous and gratuitous, piece of blague is 
absurd. Where, then, is the necessary substantial resting- 
place for the belief that our manners are disappearing P We 
believe that it is to be found in the fact that manners change 
like the fashions,—are, in fact, as much the sport of fashion 
‘as bonnets, skirts, mantles, or collars. But it is notorious 
that oldish people cannot keep up with the fashions. One 
of the first signs of that mental induration which comes to 
almost all men and women some time after forty, is that 
they become unable to see that the new style of collar or way 
of doing the hair is an improvement. There is no more 
certain sign that a person is ageing than his or her declara- 
tions that the new fashions are hideous and disgusting. But 
mark the declarations that our manners are disappearing 
never come from the young but always from persons past forty. 
The truth is, their minds have become indurated. They have 
become incapable of following the fashions in manners. Bat 
the fashions in manners are not influenced by these expressions 
of blind indignation. Driven on by that necessity for evolution 
and change, which we cannot ignore though we cannot explain, 
our manners—i.¢e., our codes of social behaviour—are in a per- 
petual state of flux. There is no sudden revolution of course, 
but in ten years’ time there has been sufficient alteration to 
make the way we flirt now, or the way we talk to ladies in the 
drawing-room after dinner, seem strange and outrageously 
indecorous to the man who has stood still and not moved 
with the times. After all, manners are only conventions,— 
rules as to the pitch of the voice, the turn of the head, the form 
of words to be used. But it is the nature of conventions 
to seem good only to those who know them and can appreciate 
their exact value. An unsympathetic convention is necessarily 
amonstrosity. If the recognised convention of the generation 
is for a man who wishes to be polite to a girl at a ball to say, 
“You might give us a dance,” then there is no real decay of 
manners in the use of the phrase. It sounds indeed to the 
generation who have developed it and use it, the only really 
polite thing to say, and far better manners, “in the true 
sense,” than the ridiculously formal and dancing-mastery 
“« May I have the honour of a dance?” They who use it are, 
‘in fact, not the least conscious of any decay of manners. Men 
accustomed to the “ May I have the honour?” formula are, 
however, utterly shocked by the “You might give us a 
dance”. convention, and the moment when they begin to 
realise its development they declare that the old courtesy, 
&¢c., has died out. It is the same with a hundred other little 
matters of form. A new fashion in giving an arm or holding 
open, or even not holding open, a door seems boorish to the 
older generation who knew the proper way of doing the thing 
an 1860, and since then have used no other. 


Probably the last resort of those who believe firmly in the 
decay of manners will be to ask how, if it is merely a change of 
manners and not a decay that we are witnessing, that the 
change is always for the worse,—always in the direction of 
roughness, rudeness, and lack of formality. We recognise 
the need for an answer to this question. No doubt manners 
just now appear to be growing rougher and ruder. It is, 
however, merely a conventional, and not a real, roughness and 
rudeness, and the reason for it is plain. The manners of the 
upper classes in England are putting on a veneer of rough- 
ness, are adopting the use of “rustication,” to employ the 
architectural phrase, for the same reason that society is 
always changing, or tending to change, its place of meeting in 
the Park. That reason is the desire to get away, to keep 
separate from the herd. The smart people gave up being 
formally polite and making bows and “ graceful inclinations 
of assent” when the middle class grew polite, and shop-boys 
and shop-girls adopted the etiquette of the old régime. When 
the manners of those below them in the social scale became 
thoroughly polite, the only way of escape was the adoption of 
self-conscious roughness. It became the right thing to 
say, “May I have a dance?” in Mayfair, because at 
middle-class balls a beautiful bow and a formal demand had 
become the fashion. Society is only apparently unmannerly 
because it is trzing to dodge its humbler followers and arrange 
@ set of convegtions which will not be pirated. As soon, how- 








ever, as its retreat is discovered, it will have to find a new 
device. Then, in all probability, we shall see a reaction in 
favour of formality, and our young men and maidens will bow 
and simper and pass formal compliments after the manner of 
the eighteenth century. But, after all, these things are only 
externals and really matter very little. The main fact is that 
our manners in essentials are growing less, not more, rough. 
If we take the wider view of the social situation, we shall see 
that men are less, not more, disagreeable than they used to be. 
Let any one who doubts this compare the way men treat each 
other when alone to the way in which they acted forty years ago. 
The old ideas of what was fair in the way of “ roasting” a fool 
or a bore or a nervous man have completely changed, and few 
people now can be found to defend the old-fashioned style of 
practical joke. Theodore Hook was not counted a specially 
rude or discourteous man by his contemporaries. If he tried 
to practise his form of wit now he would not be tolerated for 
an hour in the society of well-bred people, and we doubt if 
even in the stables his ways would be counted possible. 
Instead of our manners decaying, they are steadily improving. 
Of course we English shall never be picturesquely polite; we 
are too awkward and self-conscious for that; but in every 
other respect our evolation of manners is entirely towards 
good breeding and courtesy. 





COMIC ANIMALS. 
POLITICAL cartoon, “made in Germany,” but sold 
largely in Holland, has recently given huge delight to 
sober-minded grown-up Hollanders, and even more to the 
“Young Dutch party” man when he diverts his serious 
boyhood by a stroll among the shops of Amsterdam. 
It represents John Bull as a “land hamster,” the greedy 
field-rat of Germany, who has already stuffed Venezuela and 
Egypt into his cheek-pouches, and has sent his pet dog, Dr. 
Jameson, into the Transvaal, though a notice at the gate gives 
warning that trespass is “streng verboden.” The dog is just 
being let out of a trap, labelled “ Johannsburg—made in 
Germany,” and the hamster, got up as John Bull in a red coat 
and tall hat, is ranning away with bis pet fastened to a chain, 
pelted by the Boers, while the other nations rejoice, and a boy 
in uniform is seen running across the veldt with a packet 
labelled “telegram.” The whole composition is most comic, 
except the central figure of Jobn Bull as the hamster. 
The reason is that the hamster, though most amusing in 
his actions, from his greediness, his sulkiness, and general 
character us miser and misanthrope, is not one of the 
obviously comic creatures, being nothing more than a fat, 
rat-like animal, with a short tail and a blunt nose. 

The list of comic animals is not very long, and the comic 
elements in each are by no means the same in kind or evenly 
distributed. Those animals which have some particular feature 
greatly exaggerated do not necessarily raise a smile, any more 
than a valgar caricature which depends for its comic element 
on the enlargement of a nose or a stomach is necessarily 
amusing. There are several creatures which seem to have been 
made for this “ low-comedy line,” but are far less funny than 
others that, like the prairie-dogs, are quite pretty so far as 
form and features go. The obviously comic creatures, with 
no reserve of intention to back up first impressions, are the 
“ long-nosed monkey ” and those other quadrumana whose legs, 
tails, beards, or mouths are exaggerated caricatures of human 
members; yet the monkeys are not by any means the most 
humorous of animals to look upon. In a list of the animals 
which are always mirth-provoking the sources of amusement 
caused in each case are curiously different. Young puppies 
when just learning to walk are invariably comic, Their 
noses are square and blunt, their youthful faces wrinkled and 
lined, their eyes weak and bleared, and their voices cracked 
and squeaky. This gives the appearance of age in very 
young creatures, and as they are round, fat, and have large 
feet, they are not at all unlike little hippopotami,— 
an instance of animal caricaturing animal. Frogs and 
toads, but especially the former, and pre-eminently the 
German and Dutch frogs, have their special vein of 
comicality, due to their staring eyes, consequential, stupid 
mouths, fat stomachs, and sticking-out elbows. There has 
been a consensus of human opinion about the frog’s appear- 
ance from Ausop and the authors of “The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice,” to Mr. Ruskin, in his remarks on Bewick’s 
little picture of the frog, underneath which the old engraver 
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had written, “Set them up with a King indeed!” Pigs, 
especially happy pigs, when not too fat, but only “ well 
liking,” and free-to wander in a big yard and forage 
for themselves, are almost the most comic of animals. 
Almost all the necessary elements are present,—fat bodies 
and fat cheeks, twinkling eyes, tightly curling tails, 
short, turned-up noses, voices capable of expressing in 
a grunt intense greedy self-satisfaction, curiosity, and all 
forms of squeaks and squeals for surprise, fear, and panic. 
The writer recently watched a family of young pigs, about 
18 in. long, just turned out to spend the morning in a meadow, 
and returned convinced that there was not -a moment at which 
their appearance and behaviour was ‘not too comical’ for 
description. Each flower and weed was tasted by the little 
pigs with the air of a connoisseur trying a new dish, and 
when they found a horse lying asleep taking its Sunday rest 
the whole litter stood in a semicircle round its head as if 
grouped to sing in a pantomime. Pigs are so funny, and 
every one so thoroughly recognises the fact now, that it 
seems rather odd that the discovery should be so recent. 
There is plenty of allusion to the pig as a filthy, ugly creature 
in the East, and many old English anecdotes of their cunning 
and knowing ways about weather and food, but except the pig- 
selling scene in “ The Acharnians,” which is sadly wanting in 
humonr, there is hardly any early recognition of the comicality 
of pigs. The reason is that it is only the modern improved 
British pig that is comical. His alone are the round stern, 
the curly tail, the short nose, the dumpling cheeks, and the 
fine high spirits. The wretched greyhound-pig of the East, 
or of the unimproved breeds of Europe, has not an atom of 
humour in him. Even a young wild boar is a glum little 
fellow, only growing lively as he grows hungry. We owe the 
“comic pig” to the encouragement of the Smithfield show 
and the Koyal Agricultural Society. But there is room 
for difference as to the humorous side of animal life 
in creatures which are not domesticated and have never 
changed. The owl is a case in point. The Greeks looked 
upon him as a grave and wise bird, and assigned him to 
Athéne. We think his appearance comic, and in common 
talk the owl represents a bewildered, rather dense person, who 
cannot see the obvious. Though the Greek revered the owl, 
Hindoo feeling is exactly the same asours. To call a stupid 
servant “ooloo ”—‘‘ you owl!”—would convey exactly the same 
meaning in India as it would here. A physical explanation is 
just possible. We and the Hindoos think of the night-owl, a 
bird bewildered by light. Athéne’s owls, which are now sold 
in large numbers in London as pets, are little, wideawake 
ground-owls, able to see by day as well as by night. Most 
people who have watched penguins hopping on the ground 
will own that when moving they are irresistibly funny. Their 
little wings, like fat hands without arms, round white waist- 
coats, short necks, and short legs with little, flat, black feet, 
make them like a bird edition of Mr. Pickwick. Their only 
movement is a series of hops, with the head bent nervously 
forward as if they were afraid of falling—which they are— 
and their little wings stuck out on each side to balance them. 
Of course the penguin has not the least notion that it is 
funny or amusing, and is as uncomfortable as a Chinese lady 
trying to walk across a rice-field. Puffins rank high among 
the comic birds. Their “make-up,” which is; that of a City 
waiter, is enhanced by the big, red and yellow bill, which 
is set on like a Guy Fawkes mask. Young puffins, which 
have not developed this adjunct to “ facial expression,” are far 
less ludicrous to look upon, and have none of the exaggerated 
inspector-like air of their seniors. The Japanese artists, 
who have a fine sense of the ludicrous in Nature, but usually 
read in some portion of human wit into their studies of animal 
life, show a proper appreciation of the comicality of the crab. 
They cast bronze crabs in all attitudes, the most effective 
being the enraged crab sticking up his pinching claws ina 
position of defence. If their mechanical skill also allowed of 
@ clock-work movement, by which the crab could be depicted 
retreating sideways, with his claws raised and snapping, these 
works of art would be perfect illustrations of the comic side 
of submarine life. 


The element of comicality is distributed among animals of 
the same species in a curiously arbitrary fashion. All the 
bears, for instance, are comic, except the polar-bear, which is 
only amusing when taking its bath.. No grown-up dogs, on 
the other hand, are comical, except the Dutch »ue which’ 





being fat, goggle-eyed, asthmatic, and consequential, carica. 
tures the pig, and suggests a human being of similar 
tendencies. But. comicality depends quite as much on 
action as on shape. There is nothing ludicrous in the 
appearance of prairie-dogs, yet they are intensely comic, 
mainly because of their exaggerated earnestness of démeanour.. 
Their every action, whether keeping watch as sentry, or 
collecting straw for their beds, might be labelled “most 
important,” and the contrast between “matter and manner ” 
enhances the joke. No cat is ever comical; from the lion to. 
the kitten they are dignified when at rest, and pretty or 
amusing, but not comic, when at play. Neither is the 
elephant; that is partly because it is ‘not a fat animal, for its 
skin hangs quite loosely on it, and ‘drops into folds at the- 
joints of the limbs, and partly because it walks with great. 
freedom, deliberation, and dignity. But little elephants, 
which are fat, and have tight skins like a young hippopotamus, 
are ludicrous enough. Comicality in animals is due quite as 
much to their demeanour as to their shape. The giraffe’s long 
neck never suggests a smile, yet from the anatomical point of 
view its owner should be among the most grotesque of beasts. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE BABYLONIAN DATE OF ABRAHAM. 


(To tam Eprtok oF THE “SrectTatoR.”] 

S1r,—The difficulty about accepting the date assigned by the 
native Babylonian chronology to the age of Abraham, to 
which you draw attention in your review of my recent books 
in the Spectator of June 27th, is one which I fully feel myself ;. 
indeed, my own private conviction is that the date is a good 
deal too early. It is given us by a native chronologist. who 
lived in the time of Cyrus, and compiled a list of the Kings 
who had reigned over Babylonia from the period when 
Babylon first became the capital of a united kingdom. The 
Kings are arranged in dynasties, and not only is the length 
of each King’s reign stated, but also the duration of the: 
dynasty to which he belonged. But I pointed out some years 
ago that the length of reign assigned to several of the Kings 
in the first two dynasties is suspiciously, if not impossibly, 
long, and that the same high number recurs with too great a 
frequency. Since then the American excavators in Babylonia. 
have discovered tablets which show that in the early period of 
Babylonian history records were kept of the events which 
marked the several years of each King’s reign, and it was bp 
these events that the legal documents of the time were dated. 
I believe it will turn out that the compiler of the dynastic 
list supposed in. some cases that where two or three events 
characterised the same year they were to be reckoned as 
representing separate years, while in other cases the -¢0- 
regencies of a father and son have been neglected, as they 
have been in Egyptian and Jewish history. 

Perhaps I ought to have stated this in the preface of my 
“ Patriarchal Palestine.” But I there wished to give simply 
the monumental facts, so far as they are known to us at. 
present, and I did not consider myself at liberty to go behind 
these facts, or attempt to explain any of them away. The 
Babylonian chronologist had far more materials at his 
disposal than we have, and however much convinced we may 
be that he has misinterpreted some of them, I doubt whether 
a conviction without proof ought to be put forward in books 
intended to give the public the ascertained results of 
archeology.—I am, Sir, &c.,; 

23 Chepstow Villas, W., June 30th. 





A. H, Saycn. 





FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 

(To Taz Eprror or THR “ SprctaToR.’’] 
S1r,—Whilst fully appreciating your article in the Spectator 
of June 27th under the above heading, and admitting 
that there may be truth in your inquiry, whether English 
publishers are ‘‘ capable or not of producing volumes 
of the same merit,” we shall be glad if you. will allow 
us to say that we have a translation of this work in 
preparation for the next season. For this reason we 


should have been glad if your review had not appeared until 
our work comes under your. notice, because we hope to be 
able to convince you that our English workmanship as regards. 
paper, print, binding, &c., will be at least equal to that of our 
French confréres.—We are, Sir, &c., ~ ? 

“* “Sampson Low, MarstGR, AND CO, 
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~" §6OTLAND AND THE “SCOTSMAN.” 

’ [To rum Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”’] 

$rn,—As a comment on Your statement in the Spectator of 
June 27th, that “the regular thing in Scotland is to read 
every word of the Scotsman and then vote Liberal,” I send 
the following :—An old family servant, one of those shrewd, 
anéducated geniuses which Scotland alone can produce, said 
shortly before her death, “It’s a queer thing; a’body reads 
that Scofsinan, but naebody believes it, leastways doesna’ 
vote wi’ it.””—I am, Sir, &c., 

An EDINBURGH CITIZEN WHO SHARES THE OPINION. 





“BULLS.” 
(To rue Epiror or THz “Srecrator.”? 
S1rr,—An Irishman lately in discussing with a friend of mine 
anonymous letter-writing, applied some severe strictures to 
the practice, winding up with the resolve,—“TI’ll never put 
my name to an anonymous letter as long as I live.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., WILLIAM CowaANn. 





A CORRECTION. 

: (To rue Epitror or THe “ Srxecraror.’’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of June 20th I find it stated (p. 869) 
that “cats never bathe.” Many years ago at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens I.saw a cat which shared the den of a 
lioness leap, out between the bars and rush more than once 
into the little lake. The weather was hot, and she went 
evidently for a cool bath, and then returned to her august 
chum.—I am, Sir, &., E. H. K. 


BOOKS. 


——@— 
TRUSTEES.* 

WE have always sympathised'‘with the American who, when 
he heard a number of vigorous and earnest political philan- 
thropists discussing what retorms the nation most needed, 
declared.as his view, “Wall, Sir, in my belief what this great 
people really wanis is something that will prevent its trousers 
bagging at the knees.” In our more depressed moments, 








i: however, and when the thought of our six “ express execatory 


trusts” comes over us, or when we have to answer a letter 
fromthe cestui que trust, who thinks “a good cycle company 
like that one there was so much about in the papers the other 
day really much safer than a played-out concern like the 
London and North-Western,” we feel inclined to think that, 
after all, the supreme need is not so much the suppression 
of bagging at the knees as of all trusts. “ Why should one 
be worried to death like this,” we say in the wrath of our 
soul. Truly the very word “trustee” is a terror, and we 
believe that we are understating, not exaggerating, when we 
say that if Sir William Harcourt would only insert a clause 
in his next Newcastle Programme forbidding any one to be a 
trustee under legal penalties, he would sweep the country. 
Fancy the joy of being able to write:—“ Dear John,—I should 
have mtch enjoyed being your dear daughter’s trustee, but as 
to consént would now make me liable to seven years’ penal 
servitude, I must, I fear, decline.—Your affectionate brother, 
Henry. P.S.—Why not try our nephew Will? His iron nerves 
and his Colonial experience would doubtless make him in- 
different to the. risk.ef discovery which perhaps, as you 
will say, I exaggerate, but Ellen is so nervous just now, and 
insists on my declining.” 

But in sober truth trusteeship is among the worst of the 
minor ills of life, and hence any attempt to lighten the burden 
for the plain man in this respect is sure to be accepted with 
gratitude. Hence there should be a success in store for Mr. 
Birrell’s able and yet popular and straightforward little book 
on the duties and liabilities of trustees. Here the trustee, if 
he will take the trouble to read and understand, will find 
auch excellent sense expounded in easy language. No doubt 
for very nervous men the book is a possible source of danger. 
Just.as some men cannot read even a dictionary of domestic 

e without danger of panic, so there are certain “sub- 
A © whom this book will be a source of torment. As 
* ar’ itis,” “tonsilitis,” and “ phlebitis ” send the blood from 
the cheeks of the sensitive man with a stuffy cold in the head, 
8o “resultant trusts,” “implied trusts,” “laches,” and “the 
rule in re Corsellis” will strike like a dagger through certain 





Ld 
* The Duties and Liabilities of Trustees, Six Lectures by Augustine Birrell, 
M.P. London; Macmillan and Co, 


hearts. In truth, there is nothing more alarming than a 
sonorous but unintelligible terminology, and hence trustees 
with weak nerves had better not venture on Mr. Bir. 
rell’s pages. If they do, they run the risk of imagining 
that they have committed all the breaches of trust 
in the leading cases, and that theirs is a worse busi- 
ness “than even poor Lord Dartmouth’s was.” Fancy the 
horror of an unhappy creature imagining that he was in 
the position of the trustee in ‘‘ Broughton v. Broughton” 
or in “in re Chapman,” and recognising all the symptoms as 
he read. It is true that Mr. Birrell does not dwell too 
minutely on the details of his cases, following here, no doubt 
intentionally, the popular books on disease, but there is 
always the fear of the patient or trustee being tempted to go 
to the sources. Just think of the result if a nervous trustee 
were to buy the Chancery Division Reports and wade through 
them on the look-out for breaches of trust. But, after all, 
the majority of men are made of sterner stuff, and these may 
read Mr. Birrell without dread of fancying they have done 
something “awfully illegal,” and may learn therefrom how 
to keep in legal health with no little advantage. 

We shall not attempt to make an abstract of Mr. Birrell’s 
lectures, but will quote instead his excellent account of how 
men get let in for a trusteeship under a will almost without 
knowing it :— 

“Some old friend has died leaving a wife and seven children, 
the eldest of whom is fifteen the youngest two, and when the 
will comes to be read, it turns out that the testator has appointed 
you an executer and Trustee, and has bidden you, after paying 
his debts and funeral expenses, to stand possessed of the clear 
residue ef his estate upon trust, either to retain it in its then 
state of investment, or to sell and re-invest in certain specified 
securities, to receive the income and pay it to the widow during 
her life, and after her death to divide the trust estate equally 
amongst such of the children as being boys shall live to attain 
twenty-one or being girls shall attain that age or marry under it. 
Well, it does not do to be disagreeable at funerals. The widow, 
poor thing, takes you apart and after casually mentioning that 
she has always liked you the best of her husband’s friends, tells 
you how the burden of her sorrows will be lightened if you con- 
sent to act. You do consent, and after a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit, leave the house of your old friend the Trustee of his wife 
and of his children, and even it may be, of his children’s children. 
Or possibly your sister is about to marry a man in whom you see 
no reason to place any unusual degree of confidence. A settle- 
ment is proposed of her small fortune—the trusts being the usual 
trusts of a marriage settlement, and resembling those I have 
above briefly indicated. You are asked to be a Trustee,—it would 
be churlish to refuse—you give your consent, the deed is prepared 
and executed by the necessary parties, the marriage is solemnised, 
the married couple start for the Riviera or the Isle of Wight, 
whilst you return to your chambers a Trustee, to find on your 
table instructions to settle a writ in an action seeking to make 
some estimable members of the class‘ you have just joined, per- 
sonally liable to make good a breach of trust.” 


That is a really spirited rally, and we congratulate Mr. 
Birrell on it sincerely. To speak quite frank, we did not 
think, though we have always liked Mr. Birrell’s work, that 
his irony could have been laid on quite so spontaneously and 
freshly. There are touches here worthy of Mr. Bagehot. As 
the Persian letter-writers say at the end of their compliments, 
“What can I say more?” Almost as good is the description 
of how the trustee is worried by the cestui que trust to commit 
breaches of trust :— 


“ The third duty of a Trustee is to adhere to the terms of his trust 
in all things great and small, important, and seemingly unimportant. 
This is his very plainest duty; no Trustee would ever deny it, or 
pretend to be ignorant of it, yet it is his hardést, unless from the 
very beginning he makes up his mind to it, and then it is as easy 
as eating bread and butter. The position of a Trustee tempted 
to commit a breach of trust by the importunity of widows or the 
necessities of orphans is not so very heartrending—if only he 
recognises from the first what he ought to recognise, namely, that 
he has no right to make a new will for a dead man or to depart 
from the eontents of duly executed deéds. Non possumus is the 
one and the only answer for badgered Trustees to give when 
pressed tu sell out London and North-Western stock and to pur- 
chase s' ares in South African Gold Mines. Never argue or reply 
to arguments, but barricade yourself behind your will or your 
deed and whilst profoundly regretting your inability to oblige, 
refuse to budge a foot. The storm will eventually blow over, it 
may for a few days rain black-edged envelopes on your table, full 
of domestic details of increased expenditure—now Jack is at 
school, and Jane has to have a resident governess —but non pos- 
sumus will carry you through, and after a while there will be once 
more peace in your Israel.” 

Another delightful passage is that in which Mr. Birrell warns 
trustees against the danger of withholding information about 
the trust-property of the beneficiaries :— . 





“A Trustee must never withhold information. This seems 
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éasy, but it is not, for very often the demand for information 
comes to the Trustees in a disagreeable and even insulting 
form. .There are still too many solicitors who, such is their 
ignorance, conceive they are best consulting the interests of their 
clients by writing the most offensive letters it is possible to 
imagine, imputing motives and half-hinting at fraud. Either 
to put such letters into the fire and forget all about them, or to 
write a furious reply is the alternative which too frequently pre- 
sents itself to the honest and justly indignant Trustee. But if 
he is wise he will do neither one nor the other, he will keep the 
letter and send the information. In the interesting case of Low 
v. Bouverie, 1891, 3 Ch. 99, the Lord Justice Lindley says: ‘The 
duty of a Trustee is properly to preserve the trust fund, to pay 
the income of the corpus to those who are entitled to them re- 
spectively, and to give all his cestui que trust on demand, informa- 
tion with respect to the mode in which the trust fund has been 
dealt with and where it is.’” 

We really do not feel quite easy at the way in which we 
have reviewed Mr. Birrell’s book. A casual reader might 
suppose that the volume was entirely of a light order, and 
that there was no real law in it. If any one were to think 
thus he would be quite mistaken. The work before us is a 
serious popular law-book, in spite of its wit and humour. 
But after all the fault, if any mistake takes place, is Mr. 
Birrell’s, not ours. If he will put so many amusing things 
into a grave book he must expect to have them quoted. We 
refuse to extract his analysis of “Somerset v. Poulett,” sound 
and excellent though it is, when instead we can give our 
readers the things we have given. 

Before we leave Mr. Birrell’s work, without which no 
trustee’s library is complete, we must add one serious com- 
plaint. There is no appendix of forms at the end. This isa 
grave error. There is nothing which is more needed than a 
good series of precedents for trustees’ letters. For example, 
there should be :—(1) Form of letter declining to act as trustee 
for settlement of Irish estate. (2) Form of letter to widow 
pointing out the impossibility of further considering her pro- 
posal that the trustees need know anything about her re- 
marriage, but might continue to pay the dividends as before. 
(3) Form of letter to solicitor who had suggested that, “‘ under 
the special circumstances of the present case, a technical 
breach of trust would be of no importance.” (4) Form of letter 
to firm of Irish solicitors declining to pay the trust-moneys 
over to their client “ without delay ” in spite of the fact that 
he was asserted by them to be “ twenty-one years of age, 
the last of his race, and had determined never to marry.” (5) 
Form of letter (most useful of all) to lady who declares that 
everybody else’s trustees always do it, “and I do not see 
why we should be worse treated than other people, and if you 
think otherwise you ought to resign and allow some younger 
man, Harry’s nephew for choice, to take your place.” 

These forms, drafted as Mr. Birrell would have drafted 
them, would be simply invaluable, and we sincerely trust 
that he will make good this omission in his next edition. If he 

does, he will not only increase the gaiety of nations but greatly 
help the perplexed trustee, who is seldom an accomplished 
master of the gentler forms of irony, and is too apt if left by 
himself to talk of “ preposterous proposals,” “ traly monstrous 
schemes,” “ unheard-of illegalities,” “notions hardly consis- 
tent with honesty and certainly not with law,” and the like. 
It is letters like these that make uncles and nephews send 
messages by the club waiter to the effect that “the gentle- 
man at the next table would be glad to have the window closed 
if you have no objection, as he feels it very much.” Mr. 
Birrell’s forms would, we feel quite sure, be quite firm and 
yet leave no sting. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE.* 


THE substance of Mr. Page’s introduction is this: If you 
must do something with Horace—and his fascination is 
irresistible—do not attempt translation, for it is impossible; 
try imitation, and, by preference, imitation with a political 
reference. We do not know whether Mr. Graves’s charming 
pieces are due to this counsel; anyhow, they would find in it 
a justification, did they need anything beyond the unanimous 
welcome with which they have been received. 

If this second volume is inferior to the first, the reason will, 
we think, be found, not in any failure of humonr or ingenuity, 
but in the fact that the writer has had to fall back upon less 
obvious or less striking applications. In the new reading, 
for instance, of “Sic te, Diva potens Cypri,” Mr. Barnato, 
bound for the Cape, stands for Virgil about to visit Greece. 








The idea is good enough, and the execution admirable (as 
‘“‘tarns the lightning to an errand-boy” for “ Post ignem 
wztheria domo Subductum ”), but there is no special reason for 
putting it into the mouth of Mr. Gladstone. And there ig 
something far-fetched about that which follows it, “ Lydia, 
dic, par omnes,” where Lydia stands for Primrose dames, and 
Sybaris for Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, deserting cricket and tennis 
for Unionist politics. On the other hand, some of the pieces 
in the new volume are as good as any in the old, as where 
“Ad Apollinem” is represented by “To Saint Deiniol,” and 
Mr. John Morley, still in the political whirlpool from which 
his old friend has escaped, figures as the Pompeius with whom. 
Horace shared the rout of Philippi. In the first— 
“ Give me but strength to chew 
Each mouthful two-and-thirty times precisely— 
Read Dante through and through,” 

is full of the proper colour; in the second— 

“‘ With you and mild Mundella I faced the dread cyclone: 
When my superb umbrella clean inside out was blown— 
When chiefs renowned in story betrayed their sacred trust, 
Turned timorously Tory or vilely bit the dust,” 

is an admirable representation of “Tecum Philippos, &.” 
When “Princeps Aolium carmen ad Italos Deduxisse 
modos” is burlesqued into— 

“ Men shall hail me as the Premier who, by intuition led, 

To the crownless harp of Erin English measures sought to wed,” 
the extravagance is justified by the appositeness. We may 
say the same of the verbal play in putting “Pomp and 
parade of the Percys” for “Persicos apparatus.” As this 
piece is very short, and the Latin very familiar, we may quote 


the whole :— 
“To Lorp WARKWORTH. 

Though the pomp and parade of the Percys I never could wholly 
abide, 

Nor those strawberry leaves—rarely sported, alas! on the Liberal 
side— 

Still it pains me acutely to see you, a youth of such promise an® 
power, 

Given o’er to the cult of the primrose, an utterly obsolete flower - 


Now if you’re in search of an emblem, sufficiently simple and 


neat, 
With the dear little delicate shamrock there’s nothing on earth 
to compete ; 
I’ve aclump of it growing at Hawarden, so come any day that 
you’re free. 
P.S.—If it’s fine, in the garden you'll find us at five o’clock tea.” 
“Silomo,” warned that we cannot— 
“ Always be sending cruisers to scour the Caspian Sea,” 
and assured that— 
“The fierce Armenian peasant, cowed by your burning words, 
Is not employed at present in butchering the Kurds,” 
the shattered timbers of the ship of State in “O navis, 
referent” figuring as “stout Newcastle planks uncalked,” 
and “ Wilhelm’s aggravating telegrams” for “ regum tumidas 
minas,” are about as good as they can be. We must not 
forget the felicitous identification of Pollio, bulwark of the 
Senate, preparing to write a history of the civil war, with 
Mr. Justin McCarthy. Here are two stanzas of it:— 
“My propbetic soul can image your description of each 
scrimmage, 
Hear the pipers ploying patriotic tunes ; 
Mark the stout shillelagh flatten the constabulary baton, 
And the peasantry dispersing the dragoons! 


I can hear the chiefs haranguing and the brutal carbines 


banging, 
See the om all distrousered in his cell, 
And observe with admiration the majestic isolation, 
The indomitable spirit of Parnell.” 
Very good certainly this last for— 
“ Cuncta terrarum subacta 
Praeter atrocem animum Catonis.” 
We must not forget to mention the very charming contribu- 
tion from the pen of Mr. E. V. Lucas, which, following the 
precedent set in his earlier volume, Mr. Graves has included 
in More Hawarden Horace. Sir William Harcourt, ae 
“fenerator Alfius” praising a country life, which, however,, 
he deserts, when the occasion comes, for St. Stephen’s, gives 
it a political character; but it is really a very elegant and 
tasteful paraphrase of Italian by English ruralities. Here is 
a specimen, beginning at “ At cum tonantis annus hibernua 
Tovis ” :— 
“But when Old Winter comes again, 


Tremendous Lord of snow and rain, 
Then mounted on his straining horse 





* More Hawarden Horace. By Charles L. Graves. With an Introduction by 
“ZT. E. Pase, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, ard Co, 1896, 





He joins the hunt’s tumultuous course, 
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Swelling the din of joyous sounds, 
And cheering on the eager hounds ; 
Or gun in hand, and eagle-eyed, - 
Ranges the teeming covert-side, 
Until his weary footsteps drag 
Beneath a ‘ mixed’ and bulging bag.” 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN EUROPE.* 
Tu1s work is a sequel to, or rather an extension of, the 
author’s well-known book on Municipal Government in Great 
Britain. Like its predecessor, it is characterised by great 
thoroughness, and a really intimate personal knowledge of 
the cities and towns whose government the author describes 
and criticises. Dr. Albert Shaw is an American whose name 
English newspaper-readers may have seen lately appended to 
cablegrams dealing with the Venezuelan imbroglio. The 
most casual reader of his pages could not be in any doubt as 
to the author’s nationality for a moment. Every chapter, 
nay, every page, teems with evidences of that “ New World 
inquisitiveness ” which is such a marked characteristic of 
Americans andof our own Colonial English. Probably it arises 
from the fact that they and their own institutions are in the 
early experimental stage,—a condition very favourable either 
to progress or instability. When Dr. Wordsworth, the 
present Bishop of Salisbury, was travelling lately 
through New Zealand—a Colonial community essentially 
British in many respects—he was struck by this 
peculiarity of the people. Whenever he met a colonist 
he was subjected to a process of cross-examination as 
to his country, his Church, and his family history, fol- 
lowed up by a series of queries as to how New Zealand and 
its institutions struck him. Conventional English people 
are quite embarrassed by this inquisitiveness, and resent it 
as ill-mannered, which is one of the reasons of the unpopu- 
larity of our “ globe-trotters,” who are there thought stiff and 
stuck-up. 

Canova is said to have declared, referring to the fashion- 
able neglect of Fiaxman in his day, that the English were 
a people who learned “through their ears and not through 
their eyes.” This is certainly not true of the American and 
Colonial English, who prefer to get their information first- 
hand rather than from books. This “New World inquisitive- 
ness” has had everything to do with the writing of Dr. 
Shaw’s work. Not that the author has not read, and read 
thoroughly, many profound treatises on his own and cognate 
subjects, but in the main he has gone to the actual facts and 
looked at them from his own personal standpoint. 

The book is one that should be attentively read and con- 
sidered by not only every member of our County Councils, 
but by every intelligent burgess who professes to have an 
opinion on municipal government. The English reader will 
find much to astonish him in these pages, much also that 
should enlighten and instruct. The day has gone by when 
the typical John Bull (who was always rather a creation of 
fiction than of fact) held that foreigners and inferiors were 
synonymous terms, and who strictly believed that no country in 
Europe could teach the true-born Englishman a useful lesson, 
save perhaps in such trivial matters as singing, dancing, and 
cookery. If such a prejudiced person still exists in these 
islands, the inhabitants of which are, after all, the greatest 
travellers on earth, then we recommend the instant and care- 
ful perusal of Dr. Shaw’s chapters on Paris and the German 
cities. 

Dr. Shaw deals with Paris as the “typical modern city.” 
This of itself is suggestive. Paris, we know, appeals to the 
pleasure-seeking American tourist on account of its bright- 
ness and gaiety ; but it would appear that it is also the City 
of Light for the Transatlantic sociologist. This, after all, 
is but natural, as Paris made such a clean sweep of its ancient 
institutions at the Revolution that it may fairly claim in all 
essentials to be as “modern” as New York, if not Chicago. 
This great break with the past has doubtless its good side; 
but Dr. Shaw sees only that.side. We should like to quote a 
very striking and characteristic passage bearing on this :— 

“At the close of the French Revolution and for some decades 
thereafter there was in Europe no sentiment for old architec- 
tural monuments, and especially none for medieval churches. 
This sentiment now pervades all Europe; and the most 


affectionate preservation, with cautious, faithful restorations, is 
the order everywhere. Such a spirit was lacking in the genera- 
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tions immediately preceding our own, and nowhere was its 


advance more complete than in the French . The 
religious orders had built their great monastic and 
their splendid churches everywhere in Paris...... the new 


street system plowed (sic) through their churches as relentlessly 
as through shabby tenement rows. Scores of examples of the 
most beautiful ecclesiastical structures of the Middle Ages 
were obliterated to make room for broad, straight avenues, 
squares, and new regular buildings. Nowadays such sacri 
would not be tolerated. It is fortunate, therefore, for 
Parisians that their central street reforms were chi accom- 
plished before the rise of the new appreciation church 
architecture. ..... But it was for Paris to sacrifice every- 
thing to the modern ideas of symmetry, spaciousness, aud 
regularity, and to build the great Opera House as a central 
feature, and as a suggestive symbol of the new spirit.” 

We would not mind leaving the matter to the vote of Dr. 
Shaw’s intelligent countrymen whether London is not better 
as it is with Westminster Abbey standing, than if. thas 
exquisite medieval pile were pulled down, and as a recompense 
all our streets were suddenly made broad and straight, with 
the most gorgeous of brand-new opera-houses as the central 
point and glory of the new city. 

Differing thus in toto from our American social philosopher 
as to some of his methods of renovating old historic cities, 
we yet uphold him to the full in his contention that our 
cities must be in some way modernised. As he points out, 
civilised men and women crowd more and more into the towns. 
Tkis is not only true of England and Europe, but also of 
America and Australia, And the great problem facing our 
rulers is this: How are we to preserve the health and vitality 
of a people which is increasingly city-born and city-bred ? 
We talk glibly of London and Paris, Rome, Vienna, and 
Berlin, as “old” cities, when, as Dr. Shaw shows, they are 
largely as new as, or newer than, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Boston. The nomenclature of our very streets is enough 
to show this. In the heart of the city of London, and of 
the city of Westminster, we find Victoria Street and Queen 
Victoria Street ; while the two main thoroughfares of Sydney 
are George and Pitt Streets! The bulk of the London 
suburbs are newer and infinitely larger than anything in 
San Francisco or Melbourne. In a word, New London has 
almost obliterated Old London. 

It is evident that these vast and ever-growing urban com- 
munities need a form of municipal government which shall 
ensure the best sanitary conditions, wide thoroughfares, open 
spaces, and all that can be done to give the people as much 
light and pure air as possible. Dr. Shaw holds that while 
Paris led the way, and is therefore the “typical modern 
city,” we must look to the German cities if we English and 
Americans would learn the best that has been achieved in 
municipal government and social reform. 





PROFESSOR DARMESTETER’S ENGLISH STUDIES*® 
TuE late Professor James Darmesteter was well known as a 
distinguished Oriental scholar, but it is obvious from the 
subjects chosen by him for “studies” in the volume before 
us, that he had also a critical knowledge and insight into 
English and Celtic literature. We turned at once to the 
essays on George Eliot, with some curiosity to know how a 
Frenchman would regard a writer so deeply imbued with 
the scenery and characters of English provincial life. 
Madame Darmesteter, who has collected and translated her 
husband’s essays, tells us in her preface that the study of 
George Eliot was to him more than “a recreation,—it was a 
profession of faith.” We were therefore prepared to find 
an ardent admirer of the great novelist’s writings, but we 
also find an enthusiast who thinks it unnecessary to ex- 
tenuate in any degree what he considers the courageous 
conduct of one who had “quietly refused to submit 
her conduct and her conscience to the authority of con- 
vention.” According to Professor Saintsbury’s contemptuous 
summing-up in Corrected Impressions, George Eliot’s literary 
fame has utterly vanished. It depended chiefly on the worship 
of a coterie and on friendly log-rolling, and he considers 
that not only is she little read, but that she has also 
more or less passed out of contemporary criticism. We 
venture to disagree entirely with Professor Saintsbury, and 
to believe that he is arguing merely from his own lack of 
appreciation of her writings,—a lack that he imagines to exist 
in the mind of the generality of the reading world. In 
America as well as in England Adam Bede is largely read 
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and has taken its place as one of the modern classics, and 
we confidently believe that Silas Marner will occupy the same 
shelf, even if Romola and The Mill on the Floss are somewhat 
dess popular. Professor Darmesteter does not write from 
personal knowledge of the authoress, and the essay on 
“George Eliot: in her letters to a friend,” though founded on 
her letters to Madame Bodichon, was printed before the 
publication of Mr. Cross’s Life and Letters, and there is 
therefore nothing new to be gleaned from it, nor is any 
fresh light thrown on her complex character and disposition. 

It seems to us that the Professor has over-estimated the 
manner in which George Eliot parted with her faith and 
religious belief. He says, speaking of the fiery trials in 
which her spirit had been moulded, —“She had watched 
the faith of her childhood die in a long agony within 
her soul;” but we know for certain that the struggle 
was disproportionately brief for the greatness of the 
conclusions it involved. It was in November, 1841, that 
Mary Ann Evans tried to bring Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bray 
back to the fold of Christianity, and within eleven days Mr. 
Bray had all but persuaded her to renounce Christianity 
herself, and by the beginning of December she had taken 
the decisive step of telling her father that she could no longer 
gotochurch. There seems no evidence of a “long agony,” 
in which the faith of her childhood died a lingering death; it 
seems nearer the mark to say that she had cast off willingly the 
trammels imposed on her by religious belief, and accepted 
with ease the changed aspect of life and morals that such a 
tasting-off implied. Professor Darmesteter mentions the 
often-quoted comparison between the appearance of George 
Eliot and of three great men; but Madame Belloc, who knew 
her well, tells us that she was still more the “living incar- 
nation of: English dissent,” and that there was nothing Italian 
ér foreign in her, but that her real affinity lay nearer home, 
among the best types of Puritanism. 

‘ Opinions necessarily differ as to the value of George Eliot’s 
letters from a purely literary point of view. We cannot at all 
agree with the author of the essay in question that they are 
* one of the jewels” in her crown, that there is neither trace 
of heaviness of phrase, nor of ‘affectation, nor of fine writing 
in them. On the contrary, her letters may often be called 
pedantic; they certainly do not err on the side of sim- 
plicity, as might be said of the delightful volume of letters 
by Matthew Arnold, lately given to the world. Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter alleges (p. 125) that “Fanciful invention 
is the trick of a morbid imagination, the sign of the unsound 
mind,” and goes on to say that “ George Eliot created, that is 
to say, she inspired or reinspired with life, things which once 
had lived and breathed, or which, at the very least, might so 
have lived;” but surely to inspire with life things which 
might so have lived is to exercise the faculty of invention ; the 
creation of imaginary characters which have an air of reality 
is but “ fanciful invention,” and we should be sorry to accuse 
Sir Walter Scott or Lewis Carroll or Rudyard Kipling, for 
instance, of having either morbid imaginations or unsound 
minds, because they exércise the faculty of invention in a new 
and delightful fashion. 


‘ We have not space to mention the essay on “The French 
Revolution and Wordsworth,” but at the moment when 
Joan of Arc has reached the apotheosis of recognition 
from her own nation, Professor Darmesteter’s interest- 
ing study of the history of her “cult” in England will 
be read with undoubted attention. The vindication of 
Joan’s true character from the imputations and fables 
that veiled it in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
is now complete. The Professor thinks that the earliest 
rehabilitation of Joan of Arc in English literature is due to 
the master-hand of Shakespeare. To the list of her modern 
champions we must add the name of Mr. Andrew Lang; but 
we doubt whether any branch of the Catholic Church will 
sympathise with the author of the “ study” when he candidly 
owns that to him, a Jew, the stake of Rouen appears loftier 
than the Cross of Calvary, that Joan is in history what Jesus 
Christ is in sacred history, or when he recommends his 
countrymen to trust to her holy influence instead of patting 
their trust in a divine Saviour. To our mind one of the best 


&tudies in the book is the briefly picturesque account of 
‘Caloutta, that modern English city reared within the last 
Gundred and fifty years in a land full of architectural 
memories. It is seldom that one of another race understands 





so well the character of the men. who conquered and ruled 
India—men whe think more of the laws of justice than of 
the laws of architecture—and a description of the port of 
Calcutta is worth noting, both for the subtle effect of por. 
traiture it produces and also for the poetic feeling underlying 
that effect :— 

_. “There also begins the life of the port—Caleutta afloat, with 
its masts and sails, which fling up in the sunshine their glory of 
coloured banners. Those trembling masts are the poetry of 
Calcutta, as of every sunshiny sea-port. No architectural plan— 
did Phidias design it ?—has the beauty of those slender arms and 
wings, sketched against the moist pale azure, rippling with sun 
and breeze. They have the beauty of pure form, and also the 
beauty of exquisite tremulous motion, and the imaginative 
prestige of the evocation of far-off places, of a distant country te 
the exile, of an unknown horizon, whither they are bound, where 
—who knows ?—they may be engulfed in shipwreck. A haze of 
mystery, danger, poetry, adventure surrounds them. They 
here to-day, whither away to-morrow ?”” , 
These “studies” suffer from being translated into an alien 
tongue, and though the translator is herself English, she 
seems at times to labour under the disadvantage of a close 
familiarity with both languages. Some errors are probably 
due to the printers, namely the misspelling of proper names, 
such as “ David Greeve” and “ Goshen,” or of an adjective ag 
“contempory,” but such a sentence as the following in the 
account of the King of Oudh’s menagerie is hardly in- 
telligible :—“If the Prince should ever feel a hankering for 
the life of Courts he could find assorted, in his own garden, 
all the grimaces, varieties, and ferocities which it comports ; ” 
or again, in speaking of Fuller’s Profane State, it is described 
asa “strange, gifted book, in which the first of the English 
conscience plainly work.” The constant reiteration of the 
contractions “’tis” and “’twas” is an affectation that 
becomes rather irritating, but the “studies ” themselves are 
interesting as the truthful reflections of a singularly clear mind 
nurtured on the poetry and traditions of ancient and modern 
languages, and of a powerful intellect that struggled bravely 
against the opposition of a frail and delicate organisation. 





A FRENCHMAN ON THE MODERN ENGLISH 
DRAMA* 
Ir will be well worth the while of some student of the drama 
to translate this book, consisting mainly of articles reprinted 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes. The verdict of foreigners 
has been said to be the verdict of ‘posterity, as well in the 
domain of art and letters as outside it; and it is interesting 
as well as new to find the despised English stage treated 
seriously by a Frenchman who has a rare acquaintance with 
his subject, and is evidently a great and impartial playgoer. 
There are, of course, two classes of critics in this as in 
other matters,—those who are in sympathy with the general 
public, and those who are, or think themselves, above it. 
M. Filon seems to stand half-way in this respect, as, on 
the one hand, he disclaims all sympathy with those who 
regard anything as good enough for “the imbeciles who 
fill a theatre,” and, on the other, is quite unmoved by the 
estimate of popular success. He shares the absolute loathing 
which, from Thackeray downwards, has been inspired in 
so many by the very name of Bulwer Lytton, bestowing on 
him the pretty names of “snob” and “bumpkin,” and 
denying all merit to his “windy” dramas. He does not 
seem to know that Bulwer was a minister and orator and 
satirist as well; and when he states, with absolute truth, that 
out of the “literary revival” which rallied to Macready at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, there remain just three 
plays, all the work of the one man, he does: not realise what 
singular gifts that one man must somehow have possessed to 
conjure with. Asa matter of fact, “action” was the secret 
of Lytton’s plays, as of all plays worth having. Macready 
begged the young Browning to write him a play, and save 
him from the necessity of going to America, with the result 
that he went there sooner than he had intended, Of 
Macready M. Filon’s studies seem to have given him a high 
opinion, as he enters into an elaborate but misplaced com- 
parison between him and Edmund Kean. The present 
writer has an undying memory of hearing Macready in King 
Lear when he was quite a boy, and carrying away a terrible 
impression of sound and fury which has haunted him 
ever since. But a certain want of proportion charac- 
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terises the critic’s book throughout. Whether as actor or 
scholar, Charles Kean, and not his father, was Macready’s 
worthy rival, and under him Shakespeare at the Princess’s 
succeeded where Macready had failed. Yet he is only once 
mentioned in passing, as having “conquered an honourable 
place on the stage,” whereas a very commonplace inferior of 
his, Ryder, who “declaimed” everything with impartial 
vigour, comes in for much more notice. But Charles Kean’s 
management was a very important fact in the story of our 
stage. The famous Farren, for some reason, is dismissed as 
a bad performer without “a shade of emotion or humanity,” 
the mere embodiment of ridiculous old age, as Charles 
Mathews of impertinent youth. Sothern is set aside with 
contempt, and Lord Dandreary withered because he, a 
Peer of England, did not know that milk is the result of 
cows. Indeed, M. Filon, who must have an odd lack of 
humour somewhere, resents Dundreary altogether as a 
slight to the British peerage. Robson, the one unquestion- 
able “genius” of his day upon the stage, was to him merely 
a “grotesque and possessed (endiablé) little being;” while 
Buckstone, an amusing but purely conventional comedian, 
moved his critic to much greater praise. Indeed, we fear 
that, notwithstanding his deep and interesting studies of 
Ibsen and his English adherents, M. Filon’s sympathies 
lie secretly in a rather frivolous direction. He gives a fall 
account of the original production of Burnand’s burlesque of 
Ivion, which, capital as it was in its kind, strikes us as 
scarcely worth so large a place in comparison to the Kean 
management (which is not, for some reason, mentioned at 
all), and confesses to having sate down of late and read. the 
burlesque through in book-form, as he says, with a melancholy 
sense of wonder. And the favourite heroine of his book seems 
to us to be the Marie Wilton of early days, whom he 
introduces to us in connection with Henry Byron’s pieces as 
a “curious little person.” There is, at all events, considerable 
shrewdness in his remark how: exactly Robertson, her 
dramatist of later years, took her measure when she abandoned 
the pursuit of “burlesque boys,” and wrote a succession of 
“camin” parts for her under the guard of the modern 
petticoat. After this we feel it rather hard on Charley’s 
Aunt when he depreciates the public taste for so much 
preferring it (from the cash point of view) to the more didactic 
labours of Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero. But we sympathise 
with the measure of admiration which, rather grudgingly as 
becomes a serious critic, he bestows on Byron’s extraordinary 
capacity for puns. 


Another fault that we have to find with M. Filon is as to the 
correctness of his history, which is considerably at sea some- 
times. Of his countryman Fechter he records a saying which 
is true enough, that nothing could be much better than 
his Hamlet or much worse than his Othello, but rashly 
adds that he was “middling” as Macbeth—a part he 
never played at all. Indeed, he might have said more of 
Hamlet; for whereas it is true of nearly all the actors of 
the past, though not of Edmund Kean, that they are chiefly 
remembered by characters outside Shakespeare, it is not so 
of Fechter. Macready’s Richelieu, Charles Kean’s Louis XI., 
Phelps’s Man of the World all recur to us more readily than 
their Shakespearian performances. But Fechter’s Hamlet 
was a revelation in acting, all deduction for his accent 
made, and was the finest thing he played by far. Thatisa 
great triumph to have won; for actors and authors alike 
suffer in England through what M. Filon calls “‘ the religion 
of Shakespeare which paralyses the imagination.” In another 
place he speaks of him as “that gigantic model, all of whose 
aspects we cannot seize because he passes the orbit of our vision 
and paralyses and oppresses the intelligence.” If we have 
not felt that, we do feel that he kindles and excites it beyond 
the power of ordinary interpretation to satisfy. But while 
speaking of the classic drama in England as dead, our critic 
pays a passing tribute to the poetic work of Wills and 
Merivale, and then enters at length into the characteristics 
of. Jones and Pinero and Grundy. If the latter is his 


favourite of the three, it is evidently because he has care- 
fully based his style upon that of Scribe and Sardou, the 
two most perfect masters of what is technically called con- 
struction. As neither of these dramatists often rises above 
mediocrity in his style of writing or conception of character, 
each has sought and found his strength in this form of 
_ technicality. Of course the form of construction which 


depends on the powerful development of story and 
character is of a far higher kind, and is the property 
of scholars (to cite the French) like Dumas fils or Angier, 
to say nothing of the elder Dumas or Victor Hugo. His- 
torically, as we have said, M. Filon is a little at sea in his 
facts, as when he ascribes Gilbert’s alleged want of sympathy 
with a Puritan of the seventeenth century to his training as 
a University man and a member of the Garrick, whereas 
he happens to be neither; bares his objections to Sothern 
on the assumption that David Garrick obtained little success, 
and deserved none, whereas it has been a standing dish’ both 
for Sothern and Wyndham, whose style is commended as 
worthy of the Francais; or condemns Boucicault, a dramatist 
of great and varied power, for having seen the way to success 
with his Irish plays, beginning with the Colleen Bawn, in the 
example of Falconer’s Peep o’ Day. The Colleen Bawn had 
been produced in America some time before, and Falconer’s 
first appearance in London was as an actor in that very play, 
from which he imitated Peep o’ Day. Our critic’s estimate of 
plagiarism in dramatic authorship is a little one-sided: Tom 
Taylor and Boucicault seem to be credited with nothing else, 
whereas in an elaborate account of Gilbert’s Palace of Truth 
he does not appear to be aware that it is based upon Madame 
de Genlis’s story, or in the least to appreciate the peculiar 
merits of Tom Taylor’s masterly craftsmanship and Bouci- 
cault’s dramatic force. But, in fact, M. Pilon is essentially 
modern, as one may discover from his discussions of the 
inevitable Ibsen, who, though: he may have produced imi- 
tators with as little in common with him as English 
life has with Norwegian—and Ibsen is to the last degree 
municipal, with no ideas outside his own country—has 
met with no solid success’ on the English stage; and’ of 
the “problem” school of which we hear so much. . M: Filon 
is in too much sympathy to please ourselves with the super- 
fine and purely literary critic on these questions, like Mr- 
Gosse and’ Mr. Archer. If success with the public is nota 
patent of merit it is a passport to consideration; and failure, 
on the other hand, makes us suspect something to be wanting. 
But it is the nationality of the writer which makes M. Filon’s 
book of such interest to us, and his opinion of Irving is one 
which some of his own countrymen will find it hard to digest. 
He is, says. his critic bravely, “the first in his art, the 
leader and the king of his profession,” in all countries. He is 
so in right of ‘the beauty and unity of his life, the splendid 
vigour of his vocation, the magniticent variety of his gifts, his 
intelligent sympathy for all other arts, and the’ ideas which 
are the soul of his time.” The gradual development and 
formation of his talent make him “one of the incarnations 
of his race.” His performance of Becket was a revelation 
to M. Filon, who speaks both ably and justly of Tennyson’s 
position as a dramatist, and by a touch of unconscious 
humour wkich would, as we know from Mary Anderson’s 
revelations, have been a fearful blow to the recipient of the 
compliment, the critic adds that only one man could have 
acted Becket almost as well as Sir Henry,—Cardinal Manning, 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Miss OLIVE SCHREINER is a little tedious in her discourse 
upon heredity, but her paper on the blacks of South Africa 
is much the most interesting in the July number of the 
Fortnightly Review. She makes us see the three, or rather 
four, native races who inhabit, or did till lately inhabit, the 
country south of the Zambesi. The lowest of these are the 
Bushmen, the true aborigines, a race of yellow pigmies, 
perhaps akin to Mr. Stanley’s dwarfs, who are hardly bigger 
than European children of eleven, but do not so much re- 
semble children “as a race caught in the very act of evolving 
into the human form.” Their language is full of clicks, they 
have no agriculture or herds, living on wild game; they 
wear no clothes, and have no institution of marriage and 
no word for wife, and are, in fact, scarcely. above the 
beasts of the field. They have never been civilised in any 
degree, though great pains have been taken with them, and 
they will shortly be extinct, though some of them haye re- 
treated into the far deserts. The Boers hold them to be 
baboons, and Miss Schreiner leaves the impression that she 
doubts whether they are to be considered fully human. 
Above them are the Hottentots, also a small, wiry, yellow 
people, so far organised that they are formed into tribes and 





keep vast herds, but speaking a language fall of clicks, aiid: 
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in other ways of a low kind. Them the Dutchmen finally 
drove into the interior. Above these again is the great 
Bantu race, divided into two grand septs whom we term 
the Zulu or Kaffir, and the Basuto, the former of whom is 
essentially a warrior, and the latter an agriculturist. Both 
have full languages, a strict organisation, great love for the 
poetic, and, the Basuto especially, an amazing eagerness to 
receive instruction. Both occupy, in Miss Schreiner’s jadg- 
ment, a position in civilisation higher than that of the 
ancient Britons, and neither can be made slaves. They will 
not tolerate that condition, but insist on wages. The slaves 
whom the Boers used in their early settlements were all 
imported, like the slaves in the two Americas, from the West 
Coast of Africa, where the negroes are of a temper which 
tolerates oppression. Besides these races, between whom and 
the whites there is a great gulf fixed, described in this 
month’s number of the Century by Mr. Bryce with re- 
amarkable power and clearness, there are the half-castes, upon 
whom Miss Schreiner expends more than half her space. 
She evidently does not believe in them at all. She apologises 
for them with some elaborateness as the creatures of circum- 
tances, but she holds them in loathing as people, allowing, 
of. course, for rare exceptions, who display all the vices of 
both races, and an especial proclivity towards unchastity. 
They are born liars, and show none of the higher qualities of 
either race, adding an extraordinary percentage to the number 
of criminals, She even inclines towards a hopeless scientific 
explanation of their peculiarities. The progeny of crossed 
breeds in birds and animals tend, it is said to be proved, to 
revert to the wild type from which they originally sprung, 
and the half-castes may be a reversion to some extremely 
early type of humanity which prevailed before the races had 
divided or had become social. She therefore urgently and 
earnestly protests against any mixture of blood even in the 
amost regular way. Miss Schreiner may be right, and she has 
with her an instinctive belief, met with all over the world, 
and to be traced through many ages; but of course 
she admits, and must admit, that her opinion rests to a great 
extent purely on guesswork. We know exceedingly little 
of the results which would be produced under modern con- 
ditions from regular and honourable intermarriage between 
a white and a black people, and the only ancient in- 
stance we know of tells dead against her theory. It is as 
certain as anything so lost in the mist of antiquity can be 
that the higher races of India spring from a cross between 
white invaders and a dark aboriginal race of rather low type, 
and no one would say that intellectually, at all events, that 
product is inferior to both white and aborigine. We 
know in fact that all human beings interbreed, but beyond 
that we know too little to form any more definite conclusion 
than that intermarriage is for both a most risky process, a 
conclusion, again, not quite borne out by the crossing of the 
Arab, who is nearly white, with the African black. The 
product in that instance, whether Soudanese or Zulu, has 
many fine qualities and capacities —-We have left ourselves 
little space for the remaining articles in the Fortnightly, but 
there is a good short biography of M. Tricoupi, and a paper 
of great immediate interest on the currency struggle in the 
United States. The writer’s belief, based on personal observa- 
tion, is that the silver men are already beaten, first by the 
steady pressure from bankers everywhere throughout the 
Union, and secondly by the influence of the doctrine which 
those bankers are preaching, that to fix an artificial value on 
silver in the payment of debts is dishonest. The people, 
though ignorant, intend, he implies, no dishonesty. We 
believe that is true, and that if gold wins it will win 
because of the wish to obey the eighth commandment, but 
‘we are not so sanguine as the essayist that the dishonesty 
of paying gold debts in silver will be clearly seen. 
Hardly any people can be made to understand that a 
currency once perfectly sound is no longer valid. Law 
anakes a shilling worth the twentieth of a pound, when com- 
mercially it is only worth a thirty-fifth. Why, asks the simple 
4man, if he has been accustomed to a silver standard, should 
not law make a thousand shillings worth fifty pounds? The 
problem is too much for him, and he goes not for a debased 
currency, but, as he thinks, for an increased one, some of 
which may come to him. 


That is a finely told story in Blackwood, “Death in the 
Alps,” but we cannot avoid the feeling that a tale of such 





unbroken melancholy is almost outside the province of the 


novelist. Describing the slow approach of such certain 
death—death from an avalanche inflicted on a storm-bound 
party—is too much like painting the development of a 
mortal disease, which should be done, no doubt, for instruc. 
tion, but should hardly be imagined merely to stir emotion, 
Blackwood has a powerful, if rather heated, essay called 
“The Closure and Common-Sense,” which every politician 
should read. Its writer maintains that the constant use of 
the Closure has, under the changed conditions of Parliament, 
become inevitable, and that each party, irritated by its use, 
will, as it accedes to power, employ it more and more until 
some kind of organic change in the constitution of Parliament 
becomes indispensable. We think that very likely indeed, 
and doubt whether the writer’s alternative, the total abolition 
of the Closure, and consequent abandonment of almost all 
legislation, is feasible, and whether, if it were, it would cure 
the evil. It is to the “organic change” that the minds of the 
reflective should be directed, and they will find that, unless 
they propose to suspend Parliament altogether, they never 
had a harder problem put before them. 

The July number of the Contemporary Review is quite 
unusually poor. We have failed to find in it one attractive 
article, unless it be the half-humorous, half-observant account 
of the way rooks set up their households, and even in that 
the only new information we can find is contained in the 
following paragraph :— 

“T have frequently referred to the silence of the rooks’ comings 

and goings, and considering how noisy a rookery is the expression 
may require explanation. But it is a fact that the rook is singu- 
larly stealthy, appearing at the nest so spectrally and vanishing 
so suddenly that I found it very difficult to follow its movements. 
While building they scarcely ever exchanged a remark, and it 
was only under excitement that they became clamorous.” 
The world has certainly no idea that rooks are stealthy birds. 
——tThe author of the first article, which is not signed, 
revives Mr. Bright’s plan for the settlement of Home-rule. 
This is to send every Irish Bill before a Committee formed 
of the Irish Members, who would have power to reject or, we 
suppose, modify it. The Bill would then, if accepted, be 
discussed in Parliament. The essayist does not seem 
enamoured of the plan, which he advocates chiefly to convince 
foreigners that the United Kingdom is really united, and 
besides objections in detail, is open to one which seems to 
us radical. It would not be accepted by the Irish as a 
settlement of the question. They want to found a nation 
not merely to possess a veto on Irish Bills Mr. Haweis’s 
“Talk with a Persian Statesman” tells us very little of 
Persia, but this is a curious picture, if the sentences were 
really uttered by a Persian, of the condition of the Mahom- 
medan mind :— 

“ At this time of day, owing to a curious concurrence of many 

circumstances, the Messianic, or Mahdist, belief is so deeply 
rooted in all Mussulman nations—especially the Schiytes (Persian) 
—that it has become their life and soul. If these oppressed 
hordes in Persia, Turkey, Morocco have endured patiently so 
many bad governments, it is because they are sure that a Mahdi 
will soon arise to remedy all these evils. They are crying out, 
like the Jews, for a saviour and a deliverer. Tradition declares 
that Friday is the day on which he will reveal himself to the 
world, and accordingly every Friday, in all our mosques, prayers 
are offered up and invocations are made beseeching Allah to hasten 
the time of Messiah’s advent. All Mussulman sects—schools of 
philosophy attempts at reform, political or social—aim invariably 
at the realisation of this Messianic mystery. All the different 
Mahdis, past and present, those of the Soudan as well as all the 
others, are but the expression, more or less incomplete, of this 
central doctrine of a miraculous Messianic deliverer.” 
Clearly, if that account is true, “divine” discontent is not 
wanting in the lands stiJl Mussulman.——Mr. A. E. Pease 
evidently could give us much information about the country 
of the Touaregs who occupy the Hinterland of Algeria, but all 
he has given is the following account of M. Foureau, a 
gallant French explorer, who, however, has never crossed the 
country :— 

“MM. Foureau is a dark, tall, spare, wiry man, tanned almost as 
brown as his Arab and Chamba following ; he is a striking person, 
and the ideal of what an explorer should be; you read in his lean 
face, fine features, and quick black eyes, not merely courage and 
determination, but that indefinable quality—a sort of combination 
of authority, vigilance, and resource—that has no doubt saved his 
life more than once. It was a perfect revelation to me when first 
I heard from him that the interior of the Sahara was so different 
to the desert I knew so well, sometimes a boundless sea of sage- 
green level, sometimes a rolling ocean of sand-hilla sprinkled 
with vegetation, sometimes like an interminable river-bed of 
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poulders and gravel, and sometimes a labyrinth of mighty sand 
dunes. He told me of forests, mountain-ranges, great trees and 
ewamps, of the civilisation of the Touaregs, of their literature, of 
their mode of life, and their methods of warfare. I had only 
seen a few warriors in their black masks on their peerless Mehara 
camels; he had seen them mustered in their hundreds and re- 
cognised the ancient mail of the Crusaders doing service on their 
persons in the nineteenth century.” 


The New Review publishes a rather striking account of 
Tennyson by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. Most of the excellent stories 
in the article have been quoted in the newspapers, but Mr. 
Ward’s testimony as to the poet’s habitual accuracy in details 
strikes us as most unexpected :— 


“In speaking of historical or social facts, dates and numbers 
were always prominent and always accurate. Talking of 
Buddhism and its later division into so many sects, he gave at 
once, with perfect exactness, their number and the dates and 
circumstances of the chief schisms. And above all, he remembered 
and delighted in the facts of astronomy. Such a book as Ball’s 
Astronomy filled his imagination. He would point to a fixed star 
‘and tell one the exact pace at which it was moving, and give the 
distance from us of each planet, and calculate the time the sun’s 
light takes to reach us, and make his figures still more vivid by 
comparing them with the speed of things familiar to us on our 
own earth.” 


The popular notion that exactness is not consistent with high 
imagination is therefore inaccurate. Tennyson’s view, too, of 
the limits of evolution, has a distinct intellectual interest :— 


“« Wallace pointed out that man has a prospective brain—that 
he has faculties in excess of his physical needs. This would show 
that you can’t account for his- higher faculties by natural selec- 
tion.’ Again :—‘The descent of man’s body from lower animals,’ 
he once said, ‘if it is true helps to solve the mystery of man’s 
dual nature. We naturally inherit a great deal from our brute 
ancestors. The spiritual nature is something superadded, but 
the brute nature is there, and remains side by side with the 
other.’” 


Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s argument that the horse was known 
in Arabia before the Christian era is admittedly inconclusive, 
and is opposed to the theories of men equally well informed, 
but the following passage will give to most of our readers new 
instruction. They think of all Arabs as horsemen, but as a 
matter of fact only two of the northern tribes can. be so 
described. The great majority of Arabs only use the camel :— 


“It is really a complete error to talk of the Arabs either as a 
nation of horsemen or as selective breeders in any scientific sense. 
Except the tribes of the North, the Anazeh and Shammar, who 
thave left their old homes and live now outside the Peninsula, 
there is no tribe in Arabia that can properly be spoken of as 
horsemen. Neither the Atéybeh, nor the Kahtan, nor the Mutéyr, 
who are the tribes best provided with horses in Nejd, seeing that 
their district is within the limit of occasional summer rains, have 
any large stock of mares, or are able to mount more than perhaps 
@ tenth part of their warriors on horseback. They are all, 
primarily, camel-riders, while in the extreme South, Oman, 
Southern Yemen, and Hadramaut, the horse, as a possession of 
the local Bedouins, is all but unknown. This is due to circum- 
stances of pasture and climate, the tract of country naturally 
suited for the horse being limited to the uplands north, or very 
little south of the tropic line. As scientific breeders, again, the 
Bedouins have one idea, and only one: purity of blood, and 
although this is sufficient to preserve, it cannot have sufficed to 
Sorm a perfect breed.” 





There is not much in Mr. Gladstone’s contribution, called 
“Man-Making and Verse-Making,” except the following 
jadgment :—“ My experience leads me to believe that the 
supply of poetry, or verse assuming to be poetry, is more 
egregiously in excess of the demand than any other descrip- 
tion of literature.” True enough, but we should, as ex- 
erienced professionals, add that the habit of verse-making 
very often makes a good prose-writer. There are notable 
exceptions, but the verse-maker is usually skilled in the choice 
of words and attentive to their melody. 


Sir Lepel Griffin, able writer as he is, does not much in- 
struct usin this month’s number of the Nineteenth Century. 
He thinks that Russia will not attack Persia, and that the 
new Shah will prove a competent ruler, but he does not pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence for either of these propositions. 
He clearly founds the first on his belief that Russia is un- 
equal to foreign war, which, we think, is incorrect as regards 
Asia; and the second on the Shah’s readiness to keep on his 
‘father’s Prime Minister, which, considering how the father 
governed, is slightly against the new Monarch. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, rather to our surprise, believes that Persia can be 
regenerated by material improvements like railways if they 
are only wisely designed. We believe, on the contrary, that 
what Persia needs is just and. lenient government, with 
4 strict limitation of the powers of tax-gatherers, so that 











the peasant may grow prosperous. What is the use of 
“improvements ” if the sovereign is consumed by avarice, as 
the essayist admits the late Shah to have been P——Mrs. Lecky’s 
paper, called “A Warning to Imperialists,” is interesting 
not so much for its facts, for it contains none that are new, 
but as evidence of the enthusiasm which the Transvaal has 
created among the Dutch. Mrs. Lecky, herself of Dutch 
birth, believes in President Kruger like one of his own 
oligarchy, and is as proud of the Boers as if they were all 
Detch. She seems never even to have heard that the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal is honeycombed with corruption, 
and to regard the Boers as if they were all still the 
simple and religious herdsmen they once were. She even 
denies that the Boers owe the British any gratitude for 
saving them from the Zalus, alleging that the danger was due 
to the sale of rifles to Zulus by Englishmen in violation of 
the Sundriver Convention. Englishmen and Germans and 
Frenchmen are always smuggling arms everywhere, but the 
English nation saved the Boers from extirpation ——Mr. E. H. 
Parker’s contribution is a literary curiosity. It is a transla- 
tion of a letter from the Emperor of China to King George IIL., 
written in September, 1793. Its substance is a refusal of the 
British request to be allowed to send an Ambassador to Pekin, 
but its style is from end to end a model of polished insolence. 
The following sentences display the tone exactly :-— 

“The requests now submitted by thine envoys not only 
seriously concern the statutory rules of the Celestial Court, but 
are all quite futile and impracticable even in thine own interests. 
We now once more set forth our meaning for thine instruction, 
O King, who shouldst enter into our views and for ever render 
obedience, thus enjoying thy due share of the blessings of peace. 
If, after this clear declaration, thou, King, shouldst peradventure 
lend misguided ear to the words of the men under thee, and 
allow barbarian merchants to go with their trading ships to 
Chéh Kiang, Tientsin, &c., and seek to land there for p' ses of 
trade, know thou that the statutory rules of the Celestial Court 
are very strict, and that the civil and military officers in charge 
of each place will do their duty faithfully, and will not allow any 
ships of thy kingdom proceeding thither to remain there, but 
will positively have to drive them away at once to sea, so that 
the barbarian merchants of thy kingdom will have all their 
trouble in vain. Say not thou wast not warned! Tremble and 
obey, without negligence, this further command!” 

How Li-Hung-Chang would like to be able to speak 
to Lord Salisbury in that style. Perhaps he will— 
in Chinese.——The sketch of Babism, by Mr. Rees, who 
admires the Babis, contains some facts which are new to 
us. One is that the reformer wished to abolish polygamy, 
and remove the veil from the harem. He also ordered that 
circumcision should be abandoned, that heads should be 
shaven, and that no one should smoke, all of them orders 
tending to explain why Babism has never caught the Persian 
people, though there are still, says Mr. Rees, numbers of secret 
Babis, especially in Hamadan. They are good, though 
heretical, Mussulmans, but are indifferent to all cere- 
monial prayers; and, in fact, endeavour to Protestantise 
Islam, making it a religion of the mind. The constancy 
of the devotees of the sect is as remarkable as the 
cruelty with which they are persecuted.——Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell tells us that “The Woman Movement in Germany” 
which has begun, though it is confined to the middle-class, 
has been forced upon them by economic necessities. One- 
fourth of all adult women in Germany are unmarried, and if 
above the handworkers they have a difficulty in maintaining 
themselves. They are therefore most anxious to obtain a 
higher edacation, and they have at last secured the right to 
practise medicine, and a tolerated privilege of attending 
University lectures. The working women refuse to aid 
in the movements of the “bourgeoises,” and as a rule 
look for relief from their troubles to a radical recon- 
struction of society. The Social Democrats now admit 
them as members, but Mrs. Bertrand Russell complains 
that they still, even in Hamburg, where the laws are 
lenient, take little part in political agitation. They seem, in 
fact, a little hopeless of practical reform till they have put 
the middle class under their feet.——-Mr. Wedmore does not 
add much to the general knowledge of “ Music Halls,” and 
though a most lenient critic, seems a little in doubt whether 
he will on the whole praise or condemn them. He thinks 
them, in fact, rather amusing, rather gross, and undeniably 
wanting in intellectual charm, the latter a defect which he 
fancies may one day be remedied, their managers being much 
less conservative than those of theatres. That is probably 
true, but is it not the audiences rather than the managers 
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who like the dull, coarse stuff to which they have grown 
accustomed ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 











Letters from Paris during and after the Hundred Days. By Helen 
Maria Williams. (The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland.)— 
These letters give a curious picture of Paris in 1815. Perhaps the 
most entertaining passages are those which describe the breaking 
up of the great collection of plundered statues and pictures with 
which the Directory and Napoleon had filled the Louvre. The 
writer tells us how she gained access to the sculpture-gallery and 
saw the vacant pedestal of the Venus de Medici. “‘ Ah, Madame,” 
said one of the old liveried attendants, “ she is gone, I shall never 
see her again; she set out this very morning at 3 o’clock et sous 
bonne escorte.” Apparently the ardent old gentleman had enter- 
tained some wild thoughts of a reseue. Very curious, too, is the 
account of how not even the poorest labourers could be got to help 
unhang the pictures, so indignant were they at what they con- 
-sidered an act of spoliation. 

Alpine Notes, by George Wherry (Macmillan and Bowes, Cam- 
bridge), is a collection of articles on Swiss holiday wanderings 
contributed to a Cambridge paper. Though there is nothing 
very new there is much that is true in the book, and Alpine 
experts will be interested in the discussion as to the muscular 
action of the foot in hill climbing. 

The Little Duchess, and other Stories. By Ethel Turner. (Ward, 
‘Lock, and Bowden.) —These pleasant little stories have their scenes 
laid in Australia. The local colour is therefore fresh and interest- 
ing, and besides the plots we get an insight into the way people 
live and the way things look in New South Wales. One of the 
best.is the story of a man of no account called Ebenezer, who 
suddenly becomes possessed of £10,000, and marries on the strength 
of this windfall the girl of his heart. There is not much in the 
tale it is true, but it is brightly and unaffectedly narrated, as, 
indeed, are all the others. 

Poems of England. (Macmillan and Co.)—This selection of 
English patriotic poetry, with notes by Mr. George and Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick, is, on the whole, a satisfactory one. It, at any 
rate, includes no poem which ought not to be there. We miss, 
however, one or two poems which unquestionably ought not to 
have been passed over. For example, we ought to have had 
Macaulay’s splendid “Battle of Naseby’”—one of the most 
stirring poems in the language. Again, Macaulay’s “ Epitaph on’ 
a Jacobite ” should have found a place. The lines— 


** By those white c'iffs I never more may see, 
By that dear Janguage that I spake like thee; 
Forget atl feuds, and shed one Eng:ish tear, 
O’er English dust—a broken heart lies here,” 


are full of the highest patriotism. Still more serious is the 
omission of Doyle’s “Red Thread of Honour” and also his 
“ Balaclava.” We think, too, that a place should have been 
found for Canning’s “ Pilot that Weathered the Storm.” Still 
the selection is, as we have said, on the whole satisfactory, and 
we trust that it will be very widely used. The love of country is 
a thing which can be taught, and ought to be ‘taught, and the 
best school is undoubtedly patriotic poetry. 


The Naval Pocket-Book. By W. Laird Clowes, with Plans. 
{Tower Publishing Company.)—This is a little book which 
will prove most interesting and useful to all who are in- 
terested in the Navy, and that ought to mean the whole nation. 
Practically it is a dictionary of the ships of all nations, and in it 
auy foreign vessel may be identified, and its size, armament, &c., 
realised. In addition, the Pocket-Book contains a calendar giving 
an interesting naval event for every day in the year. 

The Apostolic Age. By Carl von Weizsiicker. Translated by 
James Millar, B.D. Vol. II. (Williams and Norgate.)—This 
volume belongs to the series published by the “Theological 
Translation Fund.” Professor von Weizsiicker holds the position 
occupied by what is, probably, the majority of German critics. 
He accepts as genuine among the Epistles of St. Paul, Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians. The Acts he regards as little more 
than‘a romance. We should be much surprised if this view long 
holds its ground against’ the powerful reasoning, based as it is 
not on speculation’but 6n fact, of Professor Ramsay. The objec- 
tions urged by von Weizsiicker to the credibility of the narrative 
seem tous arbitrary in the extreme. It would be easy to prove 
Thucydides) a production of the fourth century A.D. by similar 
reasoning... The-view as-to the late date of the’ Epistle of James 
seems to us untenable. Where the Professor deals with a docu- 
ment which he holds to. be genuine, as in. this: volume with the 
Epistle to the Romans, his.comments are valuable:./ The:velume 
as'a whole is one which the student. may, consult with advantage, 


under the auspices of the same firm, we have also Communion 
with God, by Professor Hermann, translated by B. T. Sandys 
Stanyon. This is a book of a semi-devotional character, and: will 
be welcomed by many readers to whom controversy is not only 
unsatisfying, but distinctly unedifying. Professor Hermann can 
hardly be considered orthodox. While he rejects mystic theories 
he is also opposed to the views of the dogmatists. But to the 
essential fact of the Christian faith, the Divine Personality of 
Christ, he is profoundly attached. 


. The Life of John Edward Blakeney. By the Rev. William 
Odons. (Home Words Office.\—Mr., or as he was during his 
latter years, Archdeacon, Blakeney spent half his life in Shef- 
field, this half being again almost exactly subdivided between the 
incumbency of a district church and the more important office of 
vicar of the parish church. He was a man who contrived to be 
popular without giving up principle, and to maintain the Evan- 
gelical traditions of the place without breaking with other 
parties. There was little that was exciting in his life, but he 
did a great amount of useful work, and this story of it, though 
not of absorbing interest to the public, will doubtless satisfy the 
affectionate remembrances of a large circle of acquaintances and 
friends. 


What. Katy Did. By Susan Coolidge. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is a volume of Messrs. Blackie’s “School and Home 
Library,’ and quite worthy of its place. Katy is a high- 
spirited creature who is not a little improved by the discipline 
of suffering, happily getting over it so as to profit by its lessons 
without hindrance. A very pretty story this of school and home 
life. 

History of Suffolk, By the Rev. J. J. Raven. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Whether to tell the history of a whole county in chronological 
order is better than to divide it into separate subjects, we are 
not prepared to decide. It demands much skill to carry the county 
with you, as it were, and this Mr. Raven has certainly succeeded 
in doing. It is interesting and by no means too exhaustive, 
and the author has spared no pains evidently in researches, 
or in presenting us with facts and extracts that enable us to 
follow the development of the county and the vicissitudes of its 
people under successive monarchs. Mr. Raven has taken great. 
pains to elaborate all that could be gathered’ about Roman and 
Saxon times. He has probably felt with others that fascination 
with which the remains of the Suffolk commercial importance 
and its once dense population imbue thoughtful people. 


We have received another volume of the “Anglican Pulpit 
Library’ (Hodder and Stoughton), containing, as do those pre- 
viously noticed in these columns, Sermons (given at full length), 
Sermon Outlines, Illustrations for the Sundays and Holy-Days 
of the Year. The period included in this volume is from Sexa- 
gesima to Good Friday. Bishop Barry, Canon Eyton, Dean Paget, 
Dean Vaughan, Bishop Thorold, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Liverpool, and the Rev. F. A. Winnington Ingram 
are among the divines who contribute to the volume. For eight 
Sundays, Ash Wednesday, and Good Friday the preacher is fur- 
nished, we may observe, with five hundred and seventy-three 
large, closely printed pages of matter, If he fail, it will not be 
for want of help. 


A Woman of the Commune. By G. A. Henty. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—This is not a tale of the usual type we are accustomed to 
receive from Mr. Henty, but a romance, an historical romance itis 
true, beginning at the Siege of Paris, and concluding at the very 
end with the Commune. The real heroine is not the “ Woman of the 
Commune,” but an independent-minded young lady who is nurse 
in.-the American Ambulance. Mr. Henty has a trick of reserving 
the individual or incident which gives a title to the book till 
nearly the end of the narrative, a bad habit which is slightly un- 
fair and rather irritating to the reader. The story is readable, 
though the details of the sorties are not always interesting, and 
all the characters, some of whom are well drawn, all talk alike 
when they have to continue the narrative. As it is we hear more 
of Gondé, the art teacher, and the young men of the studio, and 
the hero Cuthbert, than the Commune, but it is distinctly 
interesting. 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. Underwood, LL.D. (Gay 
and Bird.)—This is a well-written story of American life. The 
characters are drawn with no common skill. Perhaps Mercy 
Starkweather, afterwards Winterton, though certainly the least 
attractive of the whole gallery, is the best study. The action of 
the story is to be found mainly in the “ quest” itself,—i.e., the 
search made by Dr. Gray for the evidence which will bririg about. 


whén we reach it, but the reaching takes a longtime. However, 
DrsGray's Queést*is ’0 thoroughly wholesome, without the least 





but‘inust not accept as a guide. —-From the same publishers, and 


affectation or attempt to moralise, that we are glad to take it as itis. 


the releasé of an innocent man from prison. This.is good enough: 
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“LIBERTY”| SUMMER SALE 
‘ of 
SUMMER Reuuants, Tr1at Prints and CoLounines, 
SALE EAVERS’ SAMPLES, P 
THIS DAY = SLIGHTLY ge and Surpius Stocks of 
(and following days). LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
“At greatly reduced prices in for DRESSES and FURNITURE, 
all Departments, At greatly reduced prices, 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE BOYS’ HOME, 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD, 
LONDON. 





IN a letter to the Treasurer from the late 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Fudge THOMAS HUGHES, he says, 
“THE BOYS’ HOME 


7s often in my thoughts, one of the best social 
efforts that I have ever had a humble hand 





EXHIBITION 


DEBENHAM od 
OLD EMBROIDERIES, 


AND 
FREEBODY’S 


Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
and Indo-Spanish, 


CHURCH HANGINGS, &c., 
dating from 1500 A.D. 


Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


GALLERIES. 








TJ\HIS form of defective vision is, no doubt, 

alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de- 
fective vision are constantly mistaken fer short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and 
permanent injary is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Sl G id T Ophthalmic Optician, 
® | President of “The British Optical Association,” and 
Author of ‘‘ Gur Eyres” 
(now in its Sixteenth Editicn, price 1s.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of 
defective vision, at 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


SHORT 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPY. 
OF NEW YORK 


INSURES— 
PROTECTION 
INVESTMENT 
INCOME - = 


Assets 


£495,000,000. 











Head Office for the United Kingdom : 
17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


BROCADES, VELVETS, &c. 


including many beautiful examples of 


zn.” 

fle was an carly and active manager of 
The Boys’ Home; a copy of his address to 
the boys, “Age quod agis,’ may be had on 
application to the Treasurer. 
A fund ts being now raised with the object of 
Sounding a scholarship in memory of Fudge 
Hughes at The Boys’ Home, for the permanent 
endowment of which £500 ts required. 
A donation of this sum, or gifts towards tt, 
will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 


GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, 
7 Albert Road, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 





T has been asked, What is The Boys’ Home in Regent’s Park Road in 
aid of which funds have lately been solicited, and in what does it differ, if 
at all, from other boys’ homes? 


The reply is very simple, This was the first school of the namo, though the 
title has since been adopted by others, and previous to the year 1858 none other 
school of this kind existed. 


There is a responsible Committee of which the Treasurer, who resides near 
the Home, is Chairman. 


It has been a pleasure to its officers to explain to visitors from other countries 
as well as England the plan and practice establishe? at The Boys’ Home. It 
has been examined by officials from the French, Italian, and Russian Govern- 
ments, and has elicited praise from these and many other visitors, 


The p’an of the founders of The Boys’ Home in 1858, was to establish a home 
and school in which, though admitting the roughest and most neglected boys, 
they should be treated as the children of a family, each known by his own true 
names, not by any arbitrary number, and the character, disposition, and abilities 
of each should be within the intimate knowledge and study of the miaster, 
mistress, and their assistants, This is, of course, impossible wheré many 
hundreds of boys or girls are assembled, and The Boys’ Home is, therefore, 
limited to 150, a number consistent with these principles and with financial 
y- 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BULMER’S 
CIDER ‘ano PERRY. 


Six Varieties in Bottle. Also in Small Casks. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the OLD NOBILITY. 
Price-List and Testimonials from 
- H. P. BULMER and CO., HEREFORD, 
BOM: or through Wine Merchants, &c. 
SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1895 oe we wee se ee £390,775,000. 


RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach.—S?ANS#..» 


Best MINERAL WATER. Dr, WEX, Offic'al Chemist to 

the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most 

vaunted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 

R U Bl NAT .—e in all gout and intestinal complaints. Has none 

of the drastic and ofttimes irritatmg effects of other 

waters, which ebiefly dezend for their action upon 
magnesian salts of which they are largely composed. 











Aperient, 


The boys are well clothed and fed, and have plenty of play. Occasional treats 
and an annual trip for a week to the seaside brighten their lives, 


The Boys’ Home is a real working school, Baking and cooking, carpentering, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and printing are carried on, and in the band young 
musicians are trained for the Army, Shoe-cleaning and other housework are 
done in the neighbouring families, : 


Her Majesty’s Inspector not only reports annually after a very critical 
examination but occasionally bestows a “surprise” visit :— 

**I have inspected and examined The Boys’ Homs, and have found all going on 
well, The boys look healthy, well clothed and clean, and during the examination 
they were orderly and attentive, They passed a very good examination, The 
present-teaehers have evidently worked hard, and deserve great credit for the 
results of the year’s work. The small amount of punishment speaks well for the 
boys’ conduct siuce my last inspection. I have been much pleased with my visit, 
The boys seem well managed in every respect.” 

The Bishop of London is the President of the Home. A chapel is attached to 
it, and there is a resident Chaplain; there is daily service at 9 a.m., and on Sun- 
days at lla.m. aud at7 p.m. Even a burial ground has not been forgotten, and 
there is a pretty one at Southgate, where a few lads repose that have died during 
the last 30 years, as well as one of their masters, 


The daily Good Mark system affords an admirable help to the training, and 
gives each boy a feeling that “in all labour there is profit.” His pocket mon 
depends on this, and a diligent, well-behaved boy can, when be leaves the schoo! 
for service in trade or Army, take away with him a substantial sum of money, 
There is no difficalty in fitting the trained lads with a livelihood. Some are 
apprenticed in their various trades, some few pass into domestic service, several 
are enlisted into Army bands, some have emigrated to Canada, and others into 
the employment of the railway companies, 

With these ‘‘ Old Boys” communication is kept up personally or by letter, and 
a little magazine, ‘‘The Boys’ Home Badget,” containing the news of their old 
home and of their own doings, is sent periodically. 

Continual instruction in good manners is given, and the boys are taught 
courtesy and gentlemanly conduct as essential to Christ’s soldiers and servants, 
On Founders’ Day, annually in June, a grand gathering occurs.and many a 
former pupil visits his old school, sometimes. with wife and. child, to: pass a 





pleasant day in the old baunts, to meet old comrades, to join in’the spurts of 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. pat = Tay to chat over the events of the battle of life in tess is 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
— 


Anderson (L ), Lockwood Godwin, (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Ashton (John), When William IV. he King, BVO....00000. (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Biarhill (T.), Jutton-in-Holderness, 8vo (W. Andrews) 8/6 














Blaxland (G. ©.), “ Mayflower ig  Besaye, cr 8vo. ...(Ward & Downey) 2/6 
Bliss ( ), Quaint N . ct 8vo (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Brown a. ), By Oak and Thorn, cr 8v0.. (Gay & Bird) 5/0 





Oarter (A.) & B tt (S.), A Text-Book of Physical Exerciser, 4to (Macmillan) 3/6 
Oawston (G.) & Keane (A. H.), The Early Chartered Companies ae o 









































SED avseliiiiphansvotpbtainedende ikuesoinshbenndallintiecEbesGsches deaths cect een (E. Arnold) 10/6 
Cheshire (H. F.), The a Chess Tournament, 1695, cr 8vo ......(Chatto) 7/6 
Collier ree F. s Harry Terrell, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) 2/6 
Orawford (J. H.), Wild Life of Scotland, 8vo (Ma queen) 8/6 
Dickson (E. ), My Bagdad, cr 8vo ( 

Egerton (Mrs,), Admiral of the Fleet: Sir G. P. Hornby, 8vo (Biackwood 16/0 
Figaro Salon, } 1896 .. (Boursod) 14/0 
Hadley (A.). £ i (Putnam) 12/6 
Heir of all Things The. - "Bro obit (Nisbet) 3/0 
Jessopp a, ¥ Frivols, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) 36 
(F.), Q ions of New Test t from Old (Baptist Tract Soc.) 7/6 
Karkaria (R. P.). India: 40 Years of Progress and Reform, 8vo (H. Frowde) 7/6 
Knight (Prof.), Memoir of John Nichol, 8v0 ..........cs.cesseeeeseeves Soop 76 
dekker (R.), Geographical History of Mammals, wierncane: U. Pr 10/6 

erriman (H. 8.), Flotsam, cr 8vo ....... S coetanck 6/0 
Meyer (F. B.), Through Fire and — CF BVO. .rcccccocsesseces (M aishell Bros.) 2/6 
Miller (0. 8.), Four Handed Folk, cr 8vo.. oa seee.-. (Gay & Bird) 5/0 


Munro (A,), The Story of Burns and Highland ‘Mary, “cr 8v0 (4. Gardner) 3/0 
Parry (C. H. H.), The Evolution of the Art of Music, cr 8V0 ....0+000 Ax. Paul) 5/0 











Searelle (L.), Tales of the Transvaal, cr 8vo Unwin) 24 
Torrey (B.), Spring Notes from Tennessee, cr 8V0 ..........000008+ ‘aay & Bird) 5/0 
Whittemore (W. M.), Notes on the Life of Christ, cr 8vo........ «.(Stoneman) 2/0 
Wilmot (A.), Monomotapa (Rhodesia), cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Wilson (H. 8.), History and Criticism, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Wright (J.), English Dialect Dictionary, Part I., 4to ...........000 (H. Frowde) 15,0 








Heale of Charges for Adbertisements, 


OvurTsipE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











ND ccinssnsocksobesnesiscbecsapouste £10 10 0] Narrow Column 

Half-Page ......... - 8 5 Of Half-Column ........0000 

Quarter-Page 212 6 | Quarter-Column 
ComPANIEs. 


Outside Page. ;..:...ccccrercsccccese B14 14 O | Unside: Page 25...ccccccccescvcesees £1212 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
Half- 


Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including post to any part of the United Yearly. 
Kingdom ee saenenkoess beviauhcnesssee #1 8 6....... O16 So. 072 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Nil deskcoventenckocvs¥asovascocessaucacysinesssceey LW. Binin 015 $.....0 7 8 
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WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 
GIRLS. ‘Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 
Visiting Masterr. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 
recreation. Bracing climate. Proximity of moustains and lake. Highest 
English references. Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
Bienne. 


S* MARGARETS SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
a{Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistros: Miss DANIEL (ate 


rer 8, Girton Coll Camb Intel 
Jecrunit “5 a Physi! Teantan, Healthy site. "Good re 2 2 RS 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from on SECEERARS 





AVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.—TWO VACANCIES 

will be given to BOYS intending to compete for above on alan favourable 

terms in one of the best known and most successful Wi .— Write 
NAVY HEAD-MASTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 ners maa 


OUTH EASTERN AGRICULTURAL. COLLEGE, 
(Receiving Capain be gw i. esmee of Agricultare and the Kent 


y Councils, 

The ENTRANOE EXAMINATION ft oe "NEXT T Thea will TAKE PLACE 
on AUGUST 5th and 6th. Fees for Surrey and Kent, £40 and £60, other 
Counties, £70. Minimum age, sixteen. O and practical 
oo in Agriculture. County Scholarships.—Apply to the Principal, 

A. D. HALL, M.A., the College, Wye, Kent.—June, 1896. 


N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
a pag ayo Bath, ay = 
14 to 18 Guineas Ter: 
TERMS COMMENCE "in JANUARY, MAY, an and i SEPTEMBER, 


Lees CIVIL, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—The Rev. J. LANGHORNE, M.A., Vicar of Lamberhurst, Kent, 
First-class Classical Tripos, Cambridge assisted by Mathematical Honour Man, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the above Examinations, Many successes in Indian, 
Military, and University Lists.—Full particulars on application. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value 90 and 80 eRTTONS. annum, TWO a oe 
value 50 guineis, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be CO. 
PETED for on JULY 29th, 30t», ~~ Of the Eshibitions, two, at least, wn . 
reserved for Modern Side or Army © whether from out. 
side or already in the College or Junior Sc oo coo be between 12 and 15 on 
August lst, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended tor. the Royal Navy. Several KNTRANCE 

LXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


ELVERTON Ci0 LLE G &. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, 8S. Devon, 


opt hey ee SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
Faster at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £30 a 
year, will be HELD in JULY (beginning July 8th). Classical, Modern, Science, 
and Engineer ng sides. Fees, £65 to 275a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 
Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th,—For particulars, 
apply tothe WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 






































ANTED by an OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE a 

VACATION TUTORSHIP to Boys of twelve totixteen. Thoroughly 

competent. Excellent references.—Apply to Mrs, MOLESWORTH, 19 Sumner 
Place, Onslow Square, 8.W. 


YNTON, N. DEVON.—A GENTLEMAN wishes to 
LET his HOUSE, situated on the North Walk immediately above the 

ea. Three sitting rooms, eleven bedrooms, Nine guineas.—Address, F. 
WARRE OORNISH, Eton College. 


DVANCES upon or PURCHASES of LIFE 

INTERESTS, REVERSIONS, LIFE POLIOIES, REAL ESTAT#, and 

other approved securities promptly and privately arranged upon favourable 
terms.—Box 23, Royal Exchange, Leeds. 











Price 1s. (post-free, 1s, 2d.) 
Subscription price, 14s., or including the ‘‘ Investment Index,” 
2is. per annum, post-free, 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


Contents oy JULY NUMBER, commencing a New Volume, 


Tur FevER OF SPECULATION AND ITS{ CANADIAN IMPERIALIST MILITARY 
Risks. ARDOUR. 
“ IuprriaL Customs Union” —aw Un-| Exit Cuarrey BROTHERS. 
PRizep Essay. By Semper Eadem| BarcLay anp Co, 
Fatuus, Compaxy Notes. 
Scotch Rarzwary Accounts FoR 1895,| BaLance-SHEET Facts aND INFERENCES 
Tur Truster Acts. By J. W. Rvot. | A OriticaL INDEX TO New Invest? 
Oxrrion Tza Companigs. MENTS, 





Price 2s. net (post-free, 2s. 2d). Subscription, 8s, 6d, per annum, post-free, 
No, 5 NOW READY. 


THE INVESTMENT INDEX. 


A QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENT TO THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, 
List or InteREsT aXD DrvyipEND BeEarinG SECURITIES, WITH THEIR YIELDS 
CLASSIFIED. 
Harp Times ror Investors, 
BataNnce-SHsET Facts anp InFERENCES. 





London: CLEMENTI WILSON, 29 Paternoster Row, E.0. 





HIGWELL SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

tor BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

of G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Princ'pat of Gisburne Hous» School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 


EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Modern and 

Classical Endowed School. Good buildings, fine situation. Exhibitions to 

the Universities. THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—D. M, 
BIRKETT, M.A., Head-Master. 


RMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Dr. NORTHCOTT’S classes will be continued without interruption during the 
summer.—Rochester House, Eating. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a yeas. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM \Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

£50, six of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of 215 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


THREE ASSISTANT MASTERSHIPS VACANT in CAIRO SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to teach in English 
exclusively, one of the three principally Mathematics, the second principally 
Physics and Chemistry, and the other principally English. Four hundred boys. 
English head-master. Teaching hours three daily, Fridays excepted. Summer 
vacation not less than two morthsannually, Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
preferred. Salary about £295 per annum (££Kg. 288), rising to about £393, 

Allowance for pass»ge out to Egypt. 

Applications, accompanied by copies only of testimonials, must be sent before 
JULY 3st, 1896, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esrq., Doonside, Hollybush, Ayr, N.B., 
to whom candidates may apply by letter for further information. 




















WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vegeuty from f £3 a month, General D:n‘ng Room,--Apply to LADY SUPER- 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 












URI. — EDUCATIONAL 
— Rencutional ow ee rm 
ru—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
and Madame de WORMS. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP” 
BOTABLISEMEDT. for 


b, 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, ¥ 
merly Head-Mistress of the N 


EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Founded A.D. 1512. 
‘ead-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Exhibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by te and ot'er Masters, “ 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS ed at Cy Ragga Winchester, 
Ripon, and other Schools.—NEXT TERM BEGINS Y 5th. 
For Terms, Scholarships, &c., apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 2lst and following Days.— Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Rev. F. B, WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not lessthan EIGHT RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREK VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE 

PLAOE in JOLY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magéalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

te the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55—2£10, in July. PREPARATORY DEPsaRTMENT for BOYS under 13. 

















N ENGLISH FAMILY settled in RIVERSIDE CO, 
SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA, is prepared to REOKIVE CONVA- 
LESCENT GUESTS at a moderate charge, and offers the comforts of a bright, 
cheerful home in the finest climate of the world. References are kindly 
rmitted to O. Theodore Williams, Esq, M.D, F.R.O.P., 2 Upper Brook 
treet, London; and to H, E. Hubbart, Esq., Chartered Accountant, 10 
South Parade, Nottingham.—Apply, “ B,” care of H. E, Hubbart, Esq., as above. 


AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 
PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES connected with the Princess Helena 
Oollege. Entirely French surroundings, with English home comforts and 
playgrounds. Prospect on applicati Address, Mademoiselle GLATZ, 
13 Montpellier Road. 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate, 














T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Les we sides, holarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUOATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &c, Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—The TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION BOARD is prepared to receive applications for the appoint- 
ment of PRINOIPAL of the CENTRAL SOHOOL of ARTS and CRAFTS which 
at is proposed to open in OCTOBER NEXT. The general conduct of the school 
will be in the hands of the Board’s Art Advisers, Mr. G. Frampton, A.R.A., and 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby. The duties of the Principal will be to organise and direct 
the classes under the general guidance of the Art Advisers, to be generally re- 
spousible for the conduct of the school, and to teach some branch of art in its 
application to architecture or the crafts, The school will be both a day and 
evening school, and the Principal will be expected to be present g+nerally when 
the school is open. It is proposed that the salary should be fixed at from £300 
to £400 per annum, according to the duties undertaken. 
Forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
received not later than first post on Tuesday, July 14th. 
13 Spring Gardens, 8.W. WM. GARNETT, 
July Ist, 1896, Secretary of the Board, 


XAMINATION PAPERS and all PRINTING 
REQUISITE for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
executed with accuracy and despatch, 


GEORGE E. OVER, Printer, Rugby. 














T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duge of WestminsTER, K.G. T 
TimotHy Hotmes, Esq. } sonenqere 
: Rig ctt C. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
‘landed property. 


O INVALIDS.—A. List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
‘commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on — to the SECRETARY, 

Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 








Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
ERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


Messrs. RANSOM BOUV. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap Master... «4. ##The Rev. Dr. MOULTON. 
(Assisted by Nineteen Graduates.) 


A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Boys prepared for Entrance Scholarships at the Universities, and for 
professional or business life. Large Chemical, Biological, and Physical Labora. 
tories constru on the newest models, and well-equipped, afford special 
facilities for scientific work. Entrance Scholarships offered yearly for competi- 
tion, (The next examination will be held at the School on July 98th and 29th.) 
Large Playing-fields, Carpenters’ and Metal Workshops, (:ymnasium, and all the 
requirements of a modern school, Terms 80 to 100 Guineas.—For further 
particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 





4 tape SEASIDE CAMP FOR LONDON WORKING 
BOYS (EIGHTH YEAR) AND 

HE LONDON DIOCESAN CHURCH LADS’ 
BRIGADE (FOUNDED 1891). 


The BISHOP OF LONDON says:—*“ The Seaside Camp is truly admirable. 
The Brigade is steadily growing throughout the diocese, and I can testify to its 
excellent work. I do not know any charities which are more assured as charities 
than these. It is often hard to know how our gifts will be used. Here you may 
be quite sure that what money you bes‘ow is well bestowed.’ 


Each boy pays a trifle towards the expenses of his week’s holiday. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
EVERARD A. FORD, Treasurer. 
F. ABEL BLOX4YM, Secretary. 
Headquarters—Northumberland Chambers, Charing Oross. 
Bankers—Messrs, COCKS, BIDDULPH, and 00., 43 Charing Cross. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Pisce, Strand, London, W.C. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by OC. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

18,046,— £4 17s, 6d. is needed to continue a pension of 7s, 6d. to a widow, 


aged 74, of a carpent+r, who had been very thrifty all his life, and died after a 
long illness a few weeks ago. The clergy and two daughters contribute. 











18.387.—Wanted, £3 18s, for a widow, aged 80, who lives with her daughters, 
The bread-winner is ill in health, and cannot work as much as an able-bodied 
woman ; her sister, who is deficient in intelligence, helps, but the two combined 
cannot keep themselves and their mother, and the sum mentioned is necessary 
to complete a pension. 


18,050.—£4 11s. required towards an allowance of 4s. a week to a respectahle 
widow, over 64. She can still earn about 2s.a week. Her only child is epileptic, 
and has been for some yearsinanasylum. The clergy contribate, and a private 
donor gives help in kind, 


18,497.—An East-End Committee wish to obtain the sum of £4 8s. 10d. to pay 
3+, 5d. a week to a respectable widow, aged 70, who is suffering from a tumour, 
and cannot work. Her husband died eleven years ago, and. was for long a 
sufferer from spinal complaint, which often laid him up, and prevented him 
from saving. After the husband’s death the widow looked after the home and 
family of her deceased sister's husband until his death in 1893, 





17,115.—2£5 17s, is asked for to continue a pension of 7s. a week to a very ree 
spectable widow, aged 72, She has no children or relatives able to help. She 
supported berself from her husband's death until a few years ago. Her husband 
died of cancer after a long and trying illness, 





18,916,— £4 11s. is needed to complete a pension for the aged widow of a small 
shopkeeper, whose failure in bu-iness forced him to part with his insurance 
policy before his death. She is infirm and nearly blind, and needs special care. 
Relations help. 





18,618.—£5 4s. wanted, to give 4s, a week to a most respectable widow, aged 71. 
She has been a mission woman since her husband's death, and is now in- 
capacitated through age and infirmity, The clergy he'p. 





preneesh ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . oe = one nee «= 228,000,000 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

147 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





#*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 





SS = = = —_— 
“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number poat-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Oode: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu'ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
J The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
S:iate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Nowready. Number 

for JULY, 1896 (73:d year), 2s, 6d. — Contents:—1. Mr. Gladstone’s 

Letter, by the Rev. Walter Lloyd.—2. Present Sitnation of Sunday Opening, by 

“ Max O’ Rell,” Rev. H. V. Le Eas, Rev. W. Binns, Geo, Alexander, T. C. Horsfall, 

W. L. Thomas, Anna F, Parsons, Sophia Beale, Mrs. Mark H. Judge.—3. Testi- 

monial to Mork H. Judge, by Canon Barnett.—With twelve other articles.— 
Frepx. Warne and Co., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. | E Ni L. E > fF 
Price 1s. 
CONTENTS—JULY, 1895, 
Commencing New Volume, Annual subscription, 143,, post-freo, 
MAN MAKING AND VERSE MAKING. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
POPULAR EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
Cardinal VAUGHAN, 
TALKS WITH TENNYSON. WILFRID WARD. 
CRIMINALS’ CONFESSIONS. Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart. 


Ture Stream’s Secret. Maxwell Gray.—BrLow rue Sart. O. E. Raimond, 
—BEETHOVEN AND HIS TEN Sympnonres. John F. Ranciman.—TuHeE ORIGIN 
OF THE ARABIAN Horse: a Scientific Hypothesis. Wilfrid Seawen Blunt.—THE 
LAWLESSNESS OF ARBITRATION IN THE VENEZUELAN Question. Emil Reich.— 
Ocraves, The Rev. T. E. Brown. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No, 161, JULY, 1896, 


ConTENTS, 








1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

2. Tue Cuurcu OF ENGLAND AND REUNION wiTH Rome, By the Archdeacon 
of London. 

8. OLIVER WENDELL Houmes. By Leslie Stephen. 

4. A PLEA FoR AMATEUR ARTISTS. By Mrz. Earle. 

5. COMMERCIAL FEDERATION. By J. G. Colmer, C.M.G, 

6. Tue Science OF CuAnGE OF Ain. By Louis Robinson, M.D. 

7. CANADA AND THE Empire. By Principal G. M. Grant, D.D., Queen’s 
University, Canada, 

8 Tue AMERICAN SILVER REBELLION. By T. E. Powell (Vice-President of 
the Bimetallic League). 

9, CYCLING IN THE Desert. By D, G. Hogarth. 

10, Tue Ingusticz oF Rurat Rating. By St. Loe Strachey. 

11, Mz. Ruopes’ Rarp. By L. J. Maxse, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 


“ A very interesting series,’”’—Times. 
* The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER’ UNWIN. Paternoster Square, E.C. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


New- Works. 








NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By WitHetm Kune. In] vol. demy 8v0, with Portrait and Autographs, 14s, 


‘A delightful book, which will be read and enjoyed by many, and which dees‘ 


not contain a dull page.””—Morning Post, 
“The whole book is delightful reading.”—Times, 


MR. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Including much Information derived from New Sources, With an Intro.- 
duction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, the Marquess of DurreRin and Ava, 
K.P., G.0.B. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s, 
“Mr, Fraser Rae, already well known to political readers as the author of a 
useful volume, has produced this biography in acknowledgment of the lack of 
justice under which Sheridan has hitherto suffered, and aims at correcting it. 
he general result is that both the personal and political presentation of 
Sheridan are improved,”—Mr. GLADSTONE, in the Nineteenth Century. 


NOW READY, 


A YOUNGER SONS’ COOKERY 


BOOK. By A Youneer Son’s Daveuter, In 1 vol, large crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 6s. 


**The whole book is decidedly above the level of the ordinary cookery book.’ - 


—World. 
*« Housekeepers with modest establishments will find this book a boon anda 
blessing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





New Novels. 





NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE, By Ctavpp 


Brax. In1 yol, crown 8r0, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUICKSANDS of PACTOLUS 


By H. ANNESLEY VacuELL, Author of “‘ The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” 
&ce. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 63 
“One of the best written novels of the season, All the characters are clearly 
and sharply defined aud complete. ”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“T have fol'owed this novel with a very particular interest......As a native, E 
can vouch for the perfection of its atmosphere and for its truth to certain 
typer.”—Vanity Fair. 


NOW READY, 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. By the 


Author of “‘ Lady Jean’s Vagaries.’’ In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s, 
* A clever picce of literary work, and an interesting story.”—Literary World. 
“An original story, natarally and effectively told, and lacking neither pathos 
nor hnmour.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JUST READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. By 


Cuartes James, Author of “On Turnham Green,” ‘* At the Sign of the 
Ostrich,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


J AQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years eputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “ JAQUES’ CROQUET,”—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


IUustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 
J. JAQUES ann SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 


[July 4, 1896,. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


New Books. 


First Edition exhausted on publication. A SECOND EDITION is in 
the press, and will shortly be ready. 


CLIMBS IN THE 
NEW ZEALAND ALPS: 


An Account of Travel and Discovery. 
By EDWARD A. FITZ GERALD, F.R.G.S. 


With Contributions by Sir Witt1am Conway, Professor Bonney, 
and C. L. Barrow, F.R.G.S. Over 60 Photogravure, Autotype, 
and other Illustrations, and a Map, cloth, 31s. 6d. net. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—* An enthralling narrative of mountaineering 
effurts so} ersistent and so courageous as to come near deserving the epithet of 
heroix. Itis simply, modestly, and directly told, and every page is a proof of 
the kindly, humoerou-, and imperturbable temperament of the anthor. The 
whole book wiil certainly prove one of the chief clizabing records of the century.” 

Sir Wut1am M. Conway, in The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A tale of 
singular pluck and endurance, of difficulties of high order overcome, and of 
practical achievements of real value.”’ 





Just ready. 


THE KARAKORAMS AND 
KASHMIR: 


An Account of a Journey. 


By OSCAR ECKENSTEIN. 
Cloth, 6s. 





JUBILEE EDITION OF THE 


LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 


By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.A., M.P. 


With a new Portrait by Lowes Dickinson. 2 vols., decorated, 
cloth covers, 7s. per set. 





EDITED BY THE LATE HENRY DUNCKLEY (“ Verax”). 


BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the LIFE of a 


RADIOAL. (Forming Vols. V. and VI. of “The Reformer’s Bookshelf.”) 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 





A VOLUME OF GOOD STORIES. ¥ 


HERE and THERE MEMORIES. By 


H-—R—N. Cloth, 10a. 6d, 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND. Leaves 


from the Diary of W, J. O’Neill Daunt, Introductory Letter by W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. Portrait, cluth, 5s, 
“ An-extremely entertaining farrago of reminiscence, anecdote, and character- 
Painting.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 





NEW WORK BY G. M’CALL THEAL, LL.D, 


The PORTUGUESE in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With a Description of the Native Races between the River Zambesi and the 
Cape of Good Hope during the Sixteenth Century. By Gro. M’UALL 
Turat, LL.D. With Maps, c'sth, 63, 

“ Exeelient and timely,”—Glasgow Herald, 





“MINES AND MAGNATES.” 


MR. MAGNUS: a Story of the Great Ruby 
Mine. Cloth, 6s, 


The Telegraph (in a column review) says:— It is a bitter and brilliant piece 
of ries whicp, because it is so undisguisedly personal, the world will be sure to 
cead,” 





BY SIR HUBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM. 


MONSIEUR PAULOT. (The New Volume 


of ‘‘The Century Library.”) Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. [Next week, 


HISTORY and CRITICISM: Essays by H. 


Scuutz Witsoy, Author of “ Stadies in History, Legend, and Literature,” 
&c. Cloth, 6s. [Nest week. 








DR. JESSOPP’S NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


FRIVOLA. By the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, 


D.D., Author of “ Trials of a Country Parson,” ** Arcady,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Neat week. 








SOUTH AFRICAN STORIES, 


TALES of the TRANSVAAL. By Luscombe 





SEARELLE. Illustrated by P. Frenzeny. Cloth, 2s. 6d. [Neat week, 
WITH PREFACE BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
MONOMOTAPA (Rhodesia): its Monu- 


ments and History. By Hon, A, WiLmor. Mays and Plans. Cloth. 6:. 
[Neat week, 





Price 2s. 6d. 


OSMOPOLIS: 








An International 


Monthly Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


Contents for JULY. 


Chad Gadya. 
I. ZANGWILL. 
Civilisation in Africa. 
Rr. Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, 
The Cellini of Lithography. 
J. anv E, R. PENNELL. 
Italy, Rome, and the Franco-Prussian War. 
Mus. JESSIE WHITE MARIO. 


Notes on New Books. 
ANDREW LANG. 


The Theatre in London. 
ARTHUR B. WALKLEY. 


The Globe and the Island. 
HENRY NORMAN, 





Voyageuses: II. Deux Ménages. 
PAUL BOURGET. 


Jésus (Fragments Inédits). 
JEAN AICARD. 
Lettres Inédites d’Ivan Tourguéneff. 


Le Mouvement des Idées en France 
(l’Idéalisme Contemporain). 
EDOUARD ROD. 


Le Buffle. 
LEO CLARETIE. 


Le Livre a Paris. 


Le Théatre a Paris. 


{MILE FAGUET. 


JULES LEMAITRE. 


Revue du Mois. 
F. DE PRESSENSE. 


Am Ende. 

Muze. MARIE von EBNER-ESCHENBACH. 
Politische Bildung. 

MAX HAUSHOFER. 
Ernesto Rossi. 

PAUL SCHLENTHER. 

Die Ethik des Modernen Romans. 
LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 
Hans Thoma. 

OLA HANSSON. 

Deutsche Biicher. 

ANTON BETTELHEIM. 
Das Theater en Berlin. 

OTTO NEUMANN-HOFER. 
Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung. 
“IGNOTUS.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Londen : T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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On MONDAY, July 6th, at all Libraries. 





ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR GEOFFREY 


PHIPPS HORNBY, G.C.B. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


By Mrs. FRED EGERTON. 


With 3 Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE 


AUTHOR OF * MONA 


MACLEAN.” 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
FELLOW TRAVELLERS, 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, 


Crown 8,0, 6s., 


will be ready on MONDAY NEXT, the First Edition 


having been exhausted 


on day of publication. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 324 for JULY. 


Occastowat Notes :—The Dead Bill and After—The 
Duke of Devonshire’s ‘‘Chestnut’’—College of 
Preceptors’ Jubilee Celebrations — Regina +. 
Priestley—Reforms in Geographical Teaching— 
Shorthand in Medical Examinations—Sir John 
Millais and Dr. James on Training—An Eton 
Playing Field—A Psychological Laboratory for 
London—Provest Hawtrey—Cariet’s Hospital and 
the Charity Commissioners. 

Tom HvuGHES AND THE ARNOLDS. By the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache. 

Notes ow THE EpucaTIonaL PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
Bray. By Dr. W. R. Gowers, F.R.S. : 

Tue PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL House. By Julia M. 
Cohen. ; 

A Literary PuHrnomenon. By Arthur J. Gossip. 

RatsE-Arp v, STATE-AID. 

Rep Litirs. By Mary Elizabeth Chr'stie, Part I. 

TecunicaL EpvucaTion :—The Beer Money and Agri- 
culture, &c. . oi. 

CoRRESPONDENCE :—Mr. Aveling’s Objections—Ox- 
ford Diplomas and Certificates for Women—Miss 
Wulf:on’s “Visual Arithmetic’’—Miss Sewell’s 
“Outline of Italian History”—Quis Custodiet 
Custodes—Arbitrary Dismissal in G.P.D.S.C. 
&hools—The Private Schools Association and 
Registration—Scholastic Epitaphs—Sarah Acland 
Nursing Home, Oxford. : 

JorontaL aND Forsicn Notes:—United States— 
Germany—Cape of Good Hope—India—Natal, 

UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, 

Prize AWARDS FOR FRENCH TRANSLATION AND 
“ ReGisTRATION CouxciL List.” 

MiscettanEots HoOLmpar COMPETITIONS — FIVE 
Guinea Prizes. 

EcHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS :—Nearly One Hundred 
Vacancies for Teachers in Secondary Schools, 


Price 6d. ; per post, 73d. 
Orrice: 86 Fiext Street, Lonpon, E.O. 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 165. JULY, 1896, 80, price 64. 


Frotsam. By Herry Seton Merriman. Chaps, 25-27. 

Letr«kxs oN TurKer, (Concluded) By Mrs. Max 
Mil'er. 

Anpre&’s Riper. By A. H. Beesly. 

THE Woorne oF WiLittaM. By M. E. Francis, 

Tur 1 opster aT Home. By Grant Allen. 

A Boyar OF THE TERRIBLE. By Fred. Whishaw. 
Chars. 5-9, 

At 1m Sian oF THE FHP. By Andrew Lang. 


Loxcamans, GREEN, and Co., London, New York, 
and Bombay. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Rewritten and 
Enlarged, price 2s. 


THE DISTURBANCE 
IN THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By ROBERT BARCLAY, 


Author of “ The Silver Question and the Gold 
Question.” 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 





THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WoopHULL ManrrTIN, 
JULY. 


—— SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, The 

iditor, 

Is SuiciDE JUSTIFIABLE UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES ? 
The Kev. Stewart _D. Headlam; Paul Sudermann; 
Helen Matbers; Dr. Forbes Winslow. 

ASTROLOGY REvivED. Mrs. Haweis, 

Tue Worwp’s Desirg. H. A. Rollo. . 

Tue Down Country Correr. George CO. Peachey, 

SUPERNORMAL Foresicut. B. F. Underwood. 

Tak MopeRN MALianant, Part II. J. Peyton, 

Mrs. Paorert’s Frienp. Short Story. I. Hooper. 

Notes and Comments, Reviews, and Open Column, 


Price SIXPENCE, 
London: Hutcuinson and Oo,, Paternoster Row. 





JACOB BEHMEN. 
Just published, price 1s, 3d. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SPIRITUAL 


LIFE. By Jacop Brumen. Translated from 
the German by OnarLotre Apa Rainy, 

“An effective and lively introduction to Jacob 
Behmen’s mystical theology and spiritual teaching.” 
—Spectator, 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square; and Edioburgh. 





Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d 


MONEY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
By J. Witson Harper. 

This volume gives a history of Money in anc‘ent 
and modern times, and an attempt is made to read 
monetary questions in the light of history and eco- 
nomic principles, and to trace their bearing upon 
social problems, 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square; and Edinbargh, 





NEW EDITION, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free. 


OMC@OPATHIC FAMILY IN- 

_ STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Epps, 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases, 
London: James Epps and Co. (Ltd.), 48 Thread. 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 





“i it pear ie 


AND ALL 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES, 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
Estab‘ished 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





A. VIAN, Secretary, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, 969, JULY, 1896, 2s, 6d, 
Contents. 
Roztn Repivivos. By Hamish Hendry, 
Tue Inpian ImpeRIAL SERVICE Troops, 


How &ummeR Came TO CalTHNESS, By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 


Tue MusicaL TEMPERAMENT AND ITS Mawirgsr. 
tions. By W. W. Hutchings. 


Tx’ ProvaHin’ 0’ TH’ SUNNYFIELDS. By M, FE. 
Francis. 
Lapr TRAVELLERS, 


An Uyscrownep Kine: a Romance or Hiau 
Pouitics. 


Tue Game anp Game Laws or Norway, By 
“Snowfly.” 


Some REFLECTIONS OF a SCHOOLMASTER, 

DEATH IN THE ALPS, 

Lorp Lit¥orp’s “ BrrpS oF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,” 
In Arcapy, By Charles T. Lusted. 

THE CLOSURE AND CoMMON SENSE. 

Tue APOTHEOSIS OF RusstA. 


Witi14m Buackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY, 1896, 


Russia, Persta, AND ENGLAND. By Sir Lepeb 
Griffin, K.C.8.1. 

A Warnina TO ImprRiaLists. By Mrs. Lecky. 

CoMMERCIAL UNION OF THE EMPIRE, By Sir: 
Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. (Vice-President of the 
Royal Colonial Institute). 

REFORMATION AND ReEuNiIoN. By George W. E. 
Russell. 

From THE EMPEROR OF Cu1na TO Kina GEorGE III. 
Translated by E. H. Parker. 

THE Bas AND Bazism. By J. D. Rees, O.1.E. 

WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, THE MINNESINGER, 
By Walter Alison Phillipe. 

THE MATRIARCHAL FamILy System. By Professor 
Edward B. Tylor, 

THE Woman MovEMENT In GERMAKY. By the. 
Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 

AtvaR NouNez. By R. B, Cunninghame Graham, 

Tue Srory or THE ManiTOBA SCHOOLS QUESTION, 
By T. C. Down. 

Tue Music Hats. By Frederick Wedmore, 

Are Manwers DISAPPEARING FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

New Letrers of Epwarp Gipson. By Rowland 
E. Protbero. 

Tue FepERATION MovEMENT IN AUSTRALASIA, By 
Sir Edward Braddon, K.C.M.G. (Premier of Tas- 
mania). 

London: Sampson Low, Marston and Oo., Ltd. 


United Service Magazine. 


Contents FoR JULY. Price Two Shillings. 





Manning of the Navy. 
Aduiral Sir Vesey Hamr.ton, G.C.B. 
Kabul in 1879-80. Colonel G. B, Pazetrman, C.B. 
The First Invasion of the Soudan. ** Magpi” 
The New Infantry Drill and the Attack. 
THREE Fir_p-OFFicers. 
Britain Impregnable. J.0. Dunn, B.A. 
The Surprise of Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Major BARNARDISTON, 
The Story of Bantry Bay: Captain Mahan or Ad. 
miral Colomb. Major Bretoy, R.E.. 
The Canadian North-West Rebellion, 1885. 
. M. H. Hara, Major R.E. 
Defenders of the Congo State.—I, Mr. Francqui ;. 
Sir H. Reid, Captain SaLusBury, 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
18 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contexts ror JULY, 


Tae Foture or Home Rote. 

REFORM FOR THE SouTH KeEnsincTton Museum, By 
M. H. Spielmann. 

Li Hune Cuana. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 

THE a OF THE EpucaTion BiLt. By Joseph K. 
Diggle. 

Arrica NortH oF THE Equator (with Map). By 
A. E. Pease. 

Tue First Nest OF A Rookery, By Phil Robinson.. 

Art anD Lirz.—lII. By Vernon Lee. 

TALK WITH A PeERSIAN StaTEsMAN, By H. R. 
Haweis. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM AND MATERIALISM: THE: 
Onristian “ Mopus Vivenpi.” By Emma Marie 
Caillard. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, By H. B. S'mpson. 

Ovip AND THE NATURAL WORLD. By the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco. 

Tue ANTITOXIN TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA, By 
Lennox Browne, M.D., F.R.0.S. 

Giris’ TECHNICAL SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT. By 
Mariou Mulhall, 

Money anv INVESTMENTS, 


London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Oovent Garden, W.U, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LITIES FOR TURKEY. 
ouUR RESPONS of Forty Years. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, KG, KT. 


«Thi which it does one good to read......Withiu the compass of 

; jt ey phy pages the Duke gives a panoramic view of the Turkish 
= tion from the Crimean War down to this year, so comprehensive, yet Fro 
vo that the unprejudiced reader is forced by the logic of facts, rather than by 
spenis $0 his emotions, to adopt the Duke’s conclusion as inevitable.”’—Daily 


Chronicle. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SOME PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
Four Addresses Delivered in Worcester Cathedral. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM H. CARNEGIE, 
Rector of Great Witley. 


* A clearly and ably stated account of the reasons urged by Churchmen why 
religious instruction ought to form part of the authorised school system.”— 
Scotsman, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 92 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. 


A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with New Sets of Maps 
and Plans, specially engraved for this Work, Information to Sportsmen, 
Cyclists, and Tourists, 


Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A. 
Printed on specially light, thin paper, 


NEW WORKS BY EDWARD WHYMPER, 


Nearly ready, 3s. 
CHAMONIX AND THE RANGE OF 
MONT BLANC. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER, 


Author of “Scrambles Amongst tho Alps,” “Travels Amongst tke Great 
Andes,” &c. With 65 Illustrations and Maps. 


In preparation, price 3s. 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. 


With 70 Illustrations and Maps, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE EXPLORATION OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club, 
Author of “ Travels in the Central Caucasus,” “ The Italian Alps,” &, 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. 
Also a Large-paper Edition of 100 copies, £5 5s. net. All sold. 

Illustrated by 74 Full-page Photogravures and 3 Mountain Panoramas, chiefly 
from Photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella, and executed under his immediate 
superintendence, and by about 140 Illustrations in the Text, of the Scenery, 
People, &c., of the Mountain Rezion of the Caucasus, from ee by 
Signor Sella, M. de Déchy, Mr. H. Woolley, and the late Mr. W. F. kin, 
There are 4 Maps with the book, one of them the first authentic map of the 
Caucasus, specially prepared from unpublished sources by Mr. Freshfield. 


THE EARLY CHARTERED 
COMPANIES 


(A D, 1296 1858). - 
By GEORGE CAWSTON, Barrister-at-Law, a Director of the British 
South Africa Company, au 
A, H, KEANE, F.R.G.S., Hon, Member of the Virginia Historical Society. 
With Engraved Frontispiece, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF 
‘ANTARCTIC.’ 


A Voyage to the South Polar Regions in 1895, 
By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. With Illustrations by W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A, and H,G. Burn Murdoch. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
** Asa record of Antarctic exploration it is one of the most ae ~ An rint.” 
—Daily News. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 


PERSIA REVISITED, 1895. 


With some Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and the present Situation, 
1896. By General Sir T. E. GORDON, K.O.LE., C.B., C.S.1, formerly 
Military Attaché and Oriental Secretary to H.M. Legation at Teheran, Author 
of “The Roof of the World.” Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The author writes with a knowledge of the country and of its political 
and religious parties, which gives weight to his views no less than it imparts 
interest to his whole volume.”—Glasgow Herald, 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED BADGE OF 


GEORGE’S MOTHER. 


By STEPHEN ORANE, 
Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage,” &. Cloth, 2s. 

“In his latest work, ‘George’s Mother,’ Stephen Crane scores heavily. Its 
pathos grips the heart cloze, its characters are to the life,and here and there 
are caught gleams of hamour that complete the symmetry of the pages. The 
already enviable reputation of the author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage’ will 
be heightened by this small volume,.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s. 6d, 


will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16a, 9%, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 226, 26e,, 90s., 36e,, 42s, per 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


2 and 3, 


PaTRoNS 


Presipeyt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. 


Pursicuuxn—J, KINGSTON —— Esq., M.A., M 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 





the DEAN of Vane Derutr-CuainmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


UGLAS, 
» M.D. Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Eaq, F.I.A. 
ECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Annual Income, £395,073. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 





l—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Acents being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted i 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED KINGDOM. 

6,.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITA RIGHT OF 


in the return of EXCEPTION- 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


HE UNION BANE of 


IRKBECK BANE; 





Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. 0. MAO mit} Joint 
¥. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries. 








NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
we or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 








AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 


Paid-up Oapital ..sccccssorrssssrsceree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on “EMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Australia and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOKS are made to the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on a}'plication, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., nee io London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS asd SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


HISTORIC CHURCHES OF PARIS 
By WALTER F. LONERGAN. 


Illustrated by Brinsley Le Fanu and from Photographs, 
Crown 4to, gilt edges, 21s. [On the 10th inst, 


THE POEMS OF 
JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Edited, and with a Memoir and Noter, by 
ALFRED PERCIVAL GRAVES. 
Feap. 8vo, with a Portrait of Le Fanu, 3s.6d. [Just ready. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 63, 


A CUBAN EXPEDITION. By J. i. 


BLOOMFIELD, 

A faithful, matter-of-fact picture of fi'ibustering warfare. There is no non- 
3 nsical glamour of romance in his description, any more thon there is in Mr. 
Crase’s ‘Red Budge of Courage’; nothing but rea''sm, with ths general 
bai barity, selfishness, and squelor of it occasionally relieved by soms patue'is 
incident or brave deed....., Mr, Bloomfield dezcribes action simply, naturally, and 
powerfully.”—Daily News, 

Demy Svo, 103, 6d. 


THE GREAT FAMINE IN IRELAND: a 
Retrospect of Fifty Years. By W. P. O’Brien, C.B. 
“A volume of rare interest.’’—Irish Times. 
2 vols. fcap. Syo, with a Portrait, 10+, 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By 


Percy FiTzGeRraLp. 
** One of Mr. Fitzgerald’s best worke.”—Athenzum. 


With 22 pages of Etchings by Phiz. 


THE FORTUNES OF COLONEL TORLOGH 


O'BRIEN. A Story of the Wars of King James, By J. Sueripan LE Fanv. 
Imperial 16m6, 7s. 6d. 
* An excellent reprint. The text has been carefully revised, and the original 
ilu-trations by Phiz bave Leen admirably reproduced.”—Bookseller. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Lady Blessington. 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSING- 


TON, ‘By J. Fitzaexatp Motor. 
One of the most entertaining and attractive books we have seen for many a 
éay.”—Sketvh, at 


New Fiction. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BISHOP’S AMAZEMENT. By David 


CuristTiz Murrar. 33, 6d, [Newt week. 


—""" A NEW SCOTCH NOVEL. 
JENNY’S BAWBEE. By M. W Paxton, 
Author of *‘ Miss Elvester's Girls,” &c. 6s, [This day. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A FOOL OF NATURE. By Julian Haw- 


THORNE, 3s, 6d. (Third Edition now ready. 
“ For sheer cleverness Mr. Hawthorne's novel would be hard to beat.”—Glas- 


gow H:rald, 
STORIES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


TALES FROM THE TERRACE. By An 


OLD PARLIAMENTARY Hann. 6s. 

“If Members of Parliamest would only talk in the Honse as they spp2ar to 
talk on the Terrece the Parliamentary reports in the morning p»pers w-uld be 
much more lively reading than they are. These stories are all kh'ghly enter 
taining, and we sincerely hope they are as true as they aro amusing, fur in that 
case there is still hope for the gaiety of nations.”—Daily Chronicle. 


STANDISH O’GRADY NEW ROMANCE, 


CLRICK THE READY. By Standish 
O'’Gravy. 6s. 
« Altogether one of the best pieces of Irish story-telling we have seen fur some 
sime,’ —St, James’s Gazette, 
MORLEY ROBERTS’S NEW STORY. 


THE EARTH MOTHER. By Morley 
Roserts, Illustrated by A, D. McCormick, 33. 6d, 
“ There is in ‘Tbe Earth Mothec’ the fascination of the weirdest of the tales 
by Edgar Allan Poe,’’—Morning. 
F. ©. PHILIPS'’S NEW STORIES, 


AN UNDESERVING WOMAN. By the 


Author of ‘‘ As in a Looking Glass,” &c. 63, 
** These short stories possess substance and vitality in a remarkable degree,” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 
COLONEL NEWNHAM-DAVIES'S ANGLO-INDIAN TALES. 


THREE MEN AND A GOD. By Lieut.- 


Colonel Newnuam-Dayizs, 3:, 6d, 
“ts human interest is only subordinate to its cleverness..... Genuine humour, 
alternating with pathos and even tragedy fittingly described.” 
—lIllustrated London News, 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


COLLEGE GIRLS. By A.C. Goodloe. €s. 


“Well written and eminently reatalle.’’— Scotsian, 
* Full of variety and never without poiat and patlos.”—Manchester Guardian, 


DOWNEY & CO., Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF 
The Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B., 
1794-1807. With Two Appendices, 1808 and 1828-1829, 
Arranged and Edited by his Son, 

The Right Hon. SIR AUGUSTUS PAGET, G.C.B. 
(late H.M. Ambassador at Vienna). 

With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 


In 2 vols, demy 870, with numerous Portraits, 32s. net. 


Tue Specrator.—* Will be regarded by historians as a mine of 
valuable muterial, and will also afford entertainment to the general 
reader,” 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF 


ERNEST AND HENRIETTE RENAN (Brother and Sister), 
Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 14s, 


Tue Worup.— The correspondence is noticeable no less for the 
depth of affection than for the intellectual sympathy and community 
of thought it reveals. The memoir is, in its simple and pathetic elo- 
quence, a literary masterpiece.” 


CHARLES GOUNOD. Autobiographical 


Reminiscences, with Family Letters and Notes on Music. Translated by the 
Hon, W. Hety-Hutcuinson. 8vo, with Portrait, 10. 6d. 


Tux Stanparp.—“ The years of growth and of struggle, of student 
dreams and tentative effort, are interwoven in these pages with artless 
simplicity, with reminiscences of home, personal impressions of men 
and cities, and artistic and social judgments.” 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF 


TO-DAY. Preformation or Epigenesis. By Dr. Oscar Henrtwic, 
Tran-lated by P, CHaLmMEeRS MitcHELL, M.A, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready, 


MADE IN GERMANY. By Ervzsr E. 


WitiuMs. Reprinted, with Additions, from ‘*The New Review.” 1 vol. 
crown 8ro, 2s, 6d, 
Tue BirmincHam Gazettze.— A revelation, not of sensations, 
but of hard and dry facts which cannot be disputed.” 


New Fiction. 


A NEW VOLUME BY HENRY JAMES, 


EMBARRASSMENTS. By Heyry 


James, Author of ‘‘ Terminations.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

Tue Dairy News.—‘ Mr. Henry James is the Meissonier of 
literary art. In his new volume we find all the exquisiteness, the 
precision of touch, that @re his characteristic qualities. A curiously 
fascinating volume.” 


“A UNIQUE AND DARING BOOK.” 


WITHOUT SIN. By Marty J. Prir- 


CHARD. 1 v«l. crown 8vo, 63, 
Tae Review or Reviews.— The story is very delicately handled, 
and abounds in situations of thrilling interest.” 


“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” 


ILLUMINATION. By Haroxp Freperic, 


Author of “In the Valley,’ &. Fifth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

Tue Datty CHronicLte.—“ The work of a man born to write 
fiction, of a keen observer, a genuine humourist, a thinker always 
original, and sometimes even profound.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY Z. Z, 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. By 
Z. Z., Author of ‘A Dramain Dutch.” 1 vel. crown 8vo, 63, 
Tue Patt Marti Gazetre.— One of the cleverest novels that we 
have read for some time. Thoroughly thought out and finely told 
with a rare artistic ‘ aloofness.’” 


BY A NEW WRITER, 


THE ELEVENTH COMMAND- 


MENT. By Haturwett Svurciirre. 1 vol. crown 8voe, és, 
Tue Dairy Curoniciu.— A capital story full of strong situa- 
tions. All the characters are real and effective men and women, and 
their actions are always natural and intelligible.” 


Two New Volumes in ‘*The Pioneer Series.” 


ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. By M. 


Hamittow, Author of ‘A Self-Denying Ordinance.” Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 

2:, 6d, net. 
Tuz Woriv.—* A serious, straightforward tale of Irish life, 
admirably written. Reminds us of Anthony Trollope’s best. Irish- 


novels.” 


ONE OF GOD’S DILEMMAS. By 


Attan Upwarp, Anthor of “A Crown of Straw.” Cloth, 3s. net; papers 
2s. 6d, net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


* One of the very few good 
literary magazines. 
MancHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Notice. “4 decided success," — 
oo Sr. Jawes’s GAzetre. 
dust published, 

NO. 1, PRICE’ ONE SHILLING, OF A 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES 


OF THE 





6©6 The Cornhill’ seems alto- 


gether to have renewed its | 

youth,” — | 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 

«The Cornhill” commences M G ZINE. 
ILY TELEGRAPH. 


a new life in a 5 lavger and tm- 
Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


pode 
CONTENTS. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF “THE CORNHILL.” By Mrs. 
RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


BURKE: an Anniversary Study. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


IRS OF A SOUDANESE SOLDIER (At1 E peaune G1F00N). 
ME retatod in Arabic to and Translated by Captain MACHELL 


n old French Jestbook. By the Ri e 
MENAGT AOKE: on om rench J y Right Hon Sir M. E. 
A PARIAH. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
ANIMAL HELPERS AND SERVERS. By C. J. CORNISH. 
A LOTTERY DUEL. ByC. J, CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
BLACK GHOSTS. By Miss MARY KINGSLEY. 
PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
THRE MALWOOD ECLOGUES: (POLLIO). 

GRAVES. 














By CHARLES L, 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W.E. NORRIS. Chaps, 25-2 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Now ready, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-murocoe, marb'el eiges, 20s, net. 
Volume XLVII. (PUCK LE—REIDFURD) of THE 


DICTIONARY CF NATIQNAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Volume I, was publishel on January Ist, 18-5, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the comple tion ot the W urke 


‘This delightful little volume.”—Tue Times. 


Just published, with an Introduction by T. E, PAGE, M.A, 
Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Hawarden Horace,” ** The Blarney Ballads,” &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 





15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


DOUBLE SUMMER NUMBER. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY AND AUGUST, 1896. 

. Eton Reminiscences. 

. Richelieu. 

. A Manual of Philology. 

. Brachet’s French Grammar Redivivus. 

. New Testament Greek. 

. The Teaching of Science in Girls’ Schools. 
M, McKui11op, of the Girls’: Grammar School, Bradford. 

The Educational Societies.—The Teachers’ Guild, the 
Head Masters’ Association, the Head Mistresses’ Association, the Private 
Schools’ Association, the Association of A:sistaut Masters, the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Mistresscs. 

Notes and Topics. 

. Literary Intelligence. 

- SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT of ILLUSTRATED NOTICES 

of BOOKS SUITABLE for SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Price 9d. net. 
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By Post, lld, Annual Subscription, 7s, post-free. 


London: At the Office of Tuz Epucationan Review, 


157 Strand, W.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


PARA wwenmnww~weww~ww~ewrms DO 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 


{ NEW WORK BY £. V. 


B. 
sa SECOND AND KEVI?ED EDITION. "0 
Bound in parchment and Illustrated, price 63.; roxburghe, price 15s. 


ROS ROSARUM. 
Dew of the Ever-Living Rose 


GATHERED FROM THE Poets’ GaRDEeNS OF Maxy Lanps Br BE. V. B. 
“Ros Rosaram” coutains many hitherto unpublished verses from eminent 
bands; among others may be mentioned those from the pen of Lord Tennysou, 
Lor.) Lytton, Hamilton Ai 1é, and J, A. Symonds; also some valuable additions 


to the first edition 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Bound in cloth and parchment, and I lustrated, price 53, NINTH EDITION. 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 
Bound in cloth and parchment, and Ilustrate4, pric» 5a, 
A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


Bound in parchment and Illustrated, price 63, 


A BOOK OF THE 
HA CED ERA LEL S. 


rown 8y0, cloth, pri pric 


RAINY D. 4 YS IN 4 “LIBRARY. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Conlents : 

JOHNSTON’s WONDERS. . 
St. Joun’s HrGHLanp Sport. 
TALLEMANT DES Reavx. 
ACTS OF THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT, 
Captain TorpHAm’s LETTERS. 
BoLwer’s ARTIFICIAL CHANGELING, Pircairn’s CRIMINAL TRIALS, 
Haywarb’s Art or Disina. BLAgEvu’s ATLas, 

“The pspers therein are brief, and showa genuine fondness not only for things 
literary, bat for life out of doors.’ *— Globe. 

“Written in a pleagant style, and will repay leisurely perusal, openi ing up, as 

hey do, various byways of interest.”’—Daily Pree Press. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION FOUNDED ON HISTORY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6+. 


THE CARRISFORD TABLETS. Dis- 


covered on English soil by H, Pennant, LL.D., and F. P. Wyndhurst, Esq., 
end R cording the Voyages and Adventures of Simran the Babylonian, 
specially ou bis Mies‘on of Search to the Tin Mines of pie. B.C, 1325-50, 
By Joun WI Ls80n, M.A., Author of “ Zaigma Vitz,” 

“The author gives us an interesting portion of am history, which he 
presents in a very attractive form, and the copious notes contained in the appen- 
dix are rich information and extremely valuabie in relation to the context of 
the work.”—Manchester Courter, 

In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


THE HIGHER TEACHING OF 


SHAKESPEARE... By Louis H. Victory. 

“ From the essays contained in this little volume we recognise in Mr. Victory 

a writer on Shakespearian subjects whose carefully conceived and comprehensive 
reflections demand attention.”—Public Opinion. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE MONASTERY OF PETSCHENGA 


Sketches of Russian Lapland. From Historical and Legendary Sources. By 
J. A Friis, Professor in the University of Christiania, Translated by 
Hit Repp. 
** Professor Friis draws upon legend as well as historic sources for his informa- 
tion, and the combination forms exceedingly pleasant reading.” 


—Dundee Advertiser, 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


ON THIS HIGH WOLD. Being Brief 


Studies in the Year. By Percy Cross Stanpine, Author of ‘‘ Chateaux en 
Espagne,” &c. 

“This is a da “aty litt?e volume. The studies are twelve in number, and they 

commemorate some of the most striking and characteristic beauties of Nature 

on the Wolds.”—Hull Daily Mail. 

‘* Mr, Standing has given us a series of beautiful prose poems. A keen lover 

and careful observer of Nature, his enthusiasm is contagious.” 

Pang Daily Post, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 1 
THE CONDITION OF ‘WORK. ING 


WOMEN AND THE FACTORY AOTS. By Jesstz Boucnerett, HELEN 
BLACKBURN, and some others. 
** An extremely infurmative and practical little book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“The volume has some effective illustrations of working women in various 
employments, and presents a side of the women workers’ case which should 
receive consideration.”—Preslyterian, 
In feap. folio, paper cover, price 2s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS 1N A PEDIGREE AND 


FAMILY RECORD, By Srencern A, Wootwarp, Vicar of Totternhoe, 
Dunstable. 


PREFACE. 

ApvaM Petrir’s ReLes. 
BaLDASSaRb’s PERFECT COURTIER, 
Tue OLDEsT SportiInG JOURNAL, 
FIRMILIAN. 





In feap. 8vo, paper cover, price 9.1. 

THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO JERSEY. 
Its Climate and Scenery, Meteorology, Geology, Botany, and Zoology, Its 
Lass, Customs, Institutions, Cost of Living, Sports ana Pastimes. Forming 
a thorongh vade mecum for the intending Resident or Tourist. By A 
JERSEYMAN, 

** Without doubt the we eee Evening Post. 

paper cover, price 9d, 


DRESS AND HEALTH: an Appeal to 


Antiquity and Common-Sense. Py Cuartes Moore Jessop, M.R.OC.P. 
Lond., Physician to St. Pancras and Northern Dispensary; Dep. Surgeun- 
General, late H.M. Forces; Author of “ Past and Future,” &c. 
“An interesting little treatise. It bears a careful research ; but its 
principal value lies in its practical advice.’ *—Bapt ist 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


IONA: a Romance of the 


CHRISTABEL Scort, Author of “* Sketches from Natare.” 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LAYS OF THE HEATHER. By A. C. 


MACDONELL. 
“The poems are marked by every good quality that can grace a writer whe 
practises poetry asa polite accomplishment, and they will be read with interest 
by every one whose heart warms t» the tartan.”—Scotsman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


West. By 
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The EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 





DIRECTORS. 


President—RICHARD TWINING, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—H. ROKEBY PRICE, Esq., and WM. EDWARDS, Esq. 


MATTHEW BELL, Esq. SAMUEL HOARE, Esq., M.P. GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.R.S, 
EDWARD BULLOCK, Esq. BENJAMIN G. LAKE, Esq. Masor-Genera C. A. SIM, BE. sp 
THOS. LANE DEVITT, Esq. PATRICK C. LECKIE, Esq. EVAN SPICER, Esq. ; 
SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. Rr. Hon. WALTER HUME LONG, M.P. GEORGE FREDERICK WHITE, Esq 





This Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and is the oldest 
Life Office on the Mutual principle in existence. It was the first Society to charge rates of Premium varying with the 
age of the Life Assured. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity it has distributed unusually large sums in 
Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having more than 


TWENTY-FIVE TIMES THE ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME IN HAND. 


NINETY-FIVE YEARS’ RECORD. 


During the Ninety-Five years ended December 3ist, 1895— 
The Premiums received amounted to .. =... ..  £25,264,906 


And the Society paid— 
In Claims under its Policies ... st Fe sa 19,871,539 








In Bonuses ... the we “a ais oF bt 22,319,929 
As Surrender Values ... wi ess ie Sul 2,180,886 
In Annuities = reel ae wat Sas ae 159,370 





Total Payments .. =... 44,531,724 
And had Invested on December Sist, 1895... ae 4,285,285 


So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the average, in 
amount assured and bonus £2,123; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a return of £176 for 


every £100 paid in premiums. 


Ont of 113 Policies which became claims in the year 1895, the sum assured and bonus together 


In 1 case Exceeded Four Times 

In 20 cases Exceeded Three Times snd 

In 56 cases Exceeded Twice and , the ee 

In 83 cases, or three-fourths of the whole, ' 
Exceeded One-and-a-Half Times | 


. 





PARTICULARS OF SOME RECENT CLAIMS ARE GIVEN BELOW. 




















Policy No. | Date. Sum Assured. Premiums Paid. Amount paid by the Society. 
1898 Jan. 25, 1821 £5,000 £7,042 £21,775 
5322 July 19, 1833 1,500 “ 5,250 
7027 Sept. 27, 1842 1,000 456 3,025 








The complete list of claims will be sent on application. 


THE SOCIETY DEALS DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC, without the intervention of the unnecessary middleman. 
It has NO AGENTS and pays NO COMMISSION, by which alone the Members have benefited to the extent of at 
least £2,000,000. All that the Applicant has to do is to write to the Actuary for a prospectus, which contains full 


instructions how to proceed. 
H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
Address: MANSION HOUSE STREET, °° MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 








Loxvow: Printed by Wrmaw & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.O.; and Published by Joun James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “Srxctator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 4th, 1896, 














